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Coal Commission 

- Report on Civil Liberties” 

‘HE United States Coal Commission has issued its 

report on the violations of civil liberties in the 
coal industry—an intensely interesting and informa- 
tive document. It is an eminently fair treatment of 
this phase of the causes of conflict’ between the oper- 
ators and miners. While condemning various practices 
on: both sides, it finds that any fixing of responsibility 
for past violations is practically impossible. It disposes 
of the Herrin murders in a manner that is rather 
startling, viewed from ‘the light of true American 
justice, but finds that all justice is human and fallible 
and that “it will only approach perfection when the 
intelligence, the judgment and the conscience of men 
are educated more and more toward higher ideals. : 
The law. has been, is now, and ever will be but the aver- 
age of the judgment and conscience of the community.” 

The commission took volumes of evidence, out of 
which it says it would be possible for one to show that 
the miners were intent upon unionizing all the mines 
of ‘America, even by force if necessary, or that the 
operators were determined, by use of force if necessary, 
to break up the United Mine Workers—whichever way 
the reviewer’s bias might lean. 

But the commission chose to seek something better 
for the future than the mere fixing of responsibility. 
The most definite corrective proposal in this report is 
that Congress must compel full publicity of their 
activities from both operators and United Mine 
Workers in prescribed reports to some governmental 
agency “to the end that the people of America may 
determine whether they will longer permit, even under 
governmental supervision, the existence of these artifi- 
cial persons (de facto or de jure corporations).” The 
final admonition is that “if neither the patriotism, 
private conscience nor business common sense of the 
industry shall lead all persons engaged in it not only 
to observe the law but to help enforce the law; and if 
state and local authorities shall be impotent in pros- 
ecuting and convicting violations thereof, then it is the 
solemn duty of the Congress of the United States to 
assume jurisdiction over these American rights, bring- 
ing the full power of the Union to their preservation 
by the prosecution and conviction of all persons, 
whether high or low, who shall dare to violate them. 
The legislative, judicial and executive branches of this 
government must not permit a union of operators, a 
union of miners, nor a union of both to become greater 
than the Union of the States.” 

These are plain statements for the benefit of the coal 
interests. Just exactly what the commission means, 
however, is obscure. One can easily read into them 
that in case of a strike the government would take 
control of the situation by providing ample protection 
of the mines and then inviting whoever would to work 
them. Some such interprétation as this seems reason- 


able, as the commission is on record as being opposed 
to nationalization of the coal industry. 

The commission’s report is valuable particularly for 
the unbiased enlightenment it affords on the causes 
of trouble. The commission has done its part well, and 
the evils in the situation which it sets forth would, if 
eliminated, bring peace to the industry and satisfaction 
to the public. Unfortunately, however, there is re- 
quired a long process of corrective measures and the 
moving of many minds before the coal consumers will 
reap any benefits. Yet there seems to be no short cut. 
The most promising hope is that the operators and 
miners will catch the spirit of the report and themselves 
take steps to correct the practices frowned upon. 


Who Shall Go 
to the Convention? 

AST year, after the convention at Chicago, the chief 
| Hpaereerae of one of the largest railways—he himself 
had not gone to the convention—called a meeting of 
company executives and department heads to find out 
what had happened at the convention. Addressing one 
of his principal executives, he inquired what was the 
outstanding thing he found at the convention. This 
man thought a while and finally said he considered a 
certain address was the best thing there. Passing 
down the line the same question was put to each man 
and each, in turn, gave the same answer. The chief 
executive voiced surprise at such unanimity of opinion 
among men of such different tastes and experience and 
started to question their power of discernment. 

“Was this all that happened at the convention? What 
did each of you get out of it?” 

In answer to this each man told of some details in his 
particular line of work that had appealed to him, but 
when the rounds had once more been made the chief 
executive was still dissatisfied. 

“Didn’t any of you get a picture of the whole situa- 
tion? Where is the industry trending? What are the 
outstanding problems? J can commence to piece to- 
gether the parts you bring back and draw some conclu- 
sions, but they are inadequate. Here this company has 
spent hundreds of dollars sending ten or fifteen men a 
good many hundreds of miles to a convention and I can 
get only a piecemeal report—no one has the whole 
picture!” One of the younger department heads spoke up: 

“It looks to me that what was most necessary was 
that you should have gone to the convention yourself, 
for you can see the whole situation. _We were each 
busy in our own line and benefited from it, but what 
was missing was your ability to measure it as a whole 
—your own contact with other executives.” 

The younger department head was right. There is 
something at a convention for everyone in the company, 
from chief executive down. Each will get. value from 
the convention in his own way and in proportion to 
his capacity. It is important that chief executives send 
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their engineers, their transportation men, their account- 
ants, their claim agents, their publicity men, and their 
various executive associates and assistants. But it is 
still more important that they go themselves and take 
an active part in the whole convention. It is of too 
much importance to attempt to measure, with the above- 
described unsatisfactoriness, the trend of conditions in 
the industry through reports of others. Who will go 
to the convention from your company? Make it a full 
delegation from president clear down the line! 


More Thought to Reward 
for Selling Transportation 


PPARENTLY quite a little thought is being given 
to bonus schemes for inducing trainmen to exercise 
greater care in avoiding accidents, as some thirty com- 
panies have now adopted some such plan. The interest- 
ing thing about this is that every one of these com- 
panies reports a very decided improvement in the 
accident record, in spite of the fact that in some cases 
the amount of the reward seems almost inconsequential. 
What seems strange is that not more thought is being 
given to plans for rewarding the trainmen in making 
better efforts to merchandise transportation. The ‘re- 
sult of bonuses in accident prevention is to save a per- 
centage of a small piece of the total expenses, while a 
bonus for selling more transportation would make an 
improvement in the gross revenue. While it is realized 
that it is extremely difficult to apply a commission or 
bonus plan to the work of the trainmen, nevertheless 
the possibilities are so great that it warrants more 
thought than is being given the subject. 

The San Diego Electric Railway has a plan whereby 
5 per cent of the gross amount received from the sale 
of certain forms of transportation, principally 73-cent 
tickets or tokens, and weekly passes is paid to the plat- 
form employees on the basis of hours worked. The 
result of the plan is that platform employees are receiv- 
ing an increase in the hourly rate of pay of about 4 
per-cent or from 3.5 to 5 cents an hour above the scale. 

A new idea is embodied in the bonus plan inaugurated 
the first of July by the receiver of the New York & 
Queens County Railway on Long Island. This provides 
that the men shall receive 1 cent an hour above a fixed 
rate of pay for every cent that the average earnings 
per car-mile during the month exceed 31 cents. To 
the railway executive this means that out of every 7 to 9 
cents additional revenue turned in per car-hour 2 cents 
is given to the crew, but it has seemed to be difficult 
for the New York & Queens trainmen to understand 
that average earnings per car-mile of 1 cent an hour 
more than 31 cents means 1 cent an hour more pay for 
them. 

This last plan has some merit, but it has the same 
weakness that is common to all plans now in effect, so 
far as these are known, which is that the basis of 
arriving at the bonus is a matter remote from the train- 
man. He cannot figure it himself, even though he might 
understand the basis of computation. He does not have 
the immediate feeling that for every passenger he gets 
on his car there is something in it for himself. 

Whenever it is proposed that individual trainmen 
should get a certain percentage of every fare collected, 
tne experienced transportation man maintains that the. 
trainmen would then drag the line. This and most of 
the other practical defects in the direct bonus plans are 
matters of discipline. This means that enough super- 
vision must be provided so that rules will be observed. 
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Because it never has been possible to work out a satis- 
factory bonus plan need not necessarily be taken as 
proof that such a plan cannot now be worked out. It is 
a thing that is particularly needed these days. Train- 
men want higher wages, yet higher hourly wages do 
not increase the inducement for them to sell the 
service. Perhaps a simple, direct bonus plan that would 
mean real money to the trainmen would make them 
think well enough of their jobs to permit of the high 
order of discipline necessary, and would develop in them 
the energy and selling instinct so badly needed to cope 
with the growing competition of the private automobile, 
the motor bus and the sidewalk. At any rate, some new 
thinking in this direction would not be time wasted. 


Pollyanna— 
or Mr. Gloom? 


MAN who attended a recent electric railway con- 
. MA. vention commented on it afterward as follows: 

“Throughout the whole meeting there was a spirit of 
depression and gloom. The speakers did not aid any 
in enlightening the situation to the operating men of 
the state. If I were an operating man in that territory 
I would feel uncertain about my job, and would be 
much discouraged regarding the future.” Tale 

The same man, after telling Something of the scope 
of the papers presented, made this further observation: 

“Tf conditions exist as they say they do there relative 
to the railway situation I would think it highly desir- 
able to import some speakers from the outside who 
might give advice and counsel on things to be done to 
improve the situation. In the absence of this, the dis- 
cussion had to do largely with the serious difficulties 
confronting one of the railways in the territory, and 
the result was that a general depression prevailed 
throughout the meetings.” 

In the past few years electric railway men have had 
a tendency at times to meet and tell each other how 
bad things are, and how hopeless it is to try to better 
them. But is that the true state of affairs in the indus- 
try generally? Statistics for eighty companies printed 
on page 73 of the issue of the JOURNAL for July 14 show 
that the greater revenue during the first four months of 
1923 has been more than enough to offset the rise in 
expenses. The operating ratio has, continued to drop, 
and as this is a measure of the underlying condition of 
the industry, it can be said that it is in a stronger 
position today than it was at the end of 1922, and in 
fact than it has been at any time since 1916. And then 
the trend was downward, while today it is upward, 
which is distinctly encouraging. 

The industry, by and large, is now on a firm basis, 
lespite the various prophets of gloom. Naturally it is 
mwise to adopt the attitude of Pollyanna, and see only 
she good side. There is yet much to be done in modern- 
izing the whole business of transportation and better 
adapting it to the present-day needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing country. A sure way to bring cause for gloom is 
to let things drift in an aimless way. 

Conventions and meetings of railway men are much 
more helpful when the delegates devote the time to the 
exchange of constructive ideas that will lead to better 
handling of the individual road’s problem. Nothing 
much is gained by a rehearsal of ailments. These are 
the things that should be kept well in mind by those 
who are responsible for convention programs. There 
are few bellwethers in the flock, and to them the others 
look for information and guidance. 
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Hauling Ford Workers 


The 70,000 Employees Engaged at the Highland Park Shops Present a Big Traffic Problem— 


Mr. Bibbins Analyzes the Conditions — 
Streets and Better Traffic Regul 


rying of the 70,000 employees to and from the 

large Woodward Avenue plant of the Ford Motor 
Company in Detroit are unique. Strictly speaking, the 
plant is not in Detroit, but in Highland Park, which 
politically is a separate municipality, but surrounded 
entirely by the city of Detroit. Acting for the Council 
of this city, J. Rowland Bibbins of Washington, D. C., 
recently made a study of the situation and from the 
preliminary report submitted by him the accompanying 
facts and suggested remedies are taken. A later report 
with detailed plans and final recommendations will 
appear in abstract in another issue. 

On Woodward Avenue, the main northerly highway 
from Detroit, and about 63 miles from the business 
center of the city is a large rectangular tract of land 
with a frontage on each side of the street of about 
half a mile and a depth on each side of about a mile to 
a mile and a half through which there are no north 
and south secondary through streets to relieve the 
traffic on Woodward Avenue. The southern half of the 
tract on the west side of Woodward Avenue is occupied 
by the Detroit United Railway and the Department of 
Street Railways of the City of Detroit. The rest of 
this large area is reserved for use by the Detroit Ter- 
minal Railway and the Ford Motor Company, whose 
main factory is on the east side of Woodward Avenue, 
directly opposite the car yards of the Department of 
Street Railways. A short distance to the north of this 
tract are large park and cemetery properties which 
limit the opportunities for housing and traffic move- 
ment in that direction. 

The output of the Ford works has doubled three 
times in ten years, and about 70,000 men are now 
employed there, an increase of more than five times since 


r NHE transportation problems imvolved in the car- 


Prepayment, Queue Loading, Additional 
ations Among Recommendations 


pre-war days. At present the number of workers leav- 
ing the factory is about as follows: 


Shift No. 1, 7:30 a.m., 10,000 men 
Shift No. 2, 3:30 p.m., 38,000 men 
Shift No. 3, 11:45 p.m., 21,000 men 


In addition to these factory workers, there are 
approximately 700 office workers leaving at 5 p.m., 750 
trade school workers leaving at 4:30 p.m., and 550 
visitors per day. It is estimated that from 20 to 25 
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Pedestrian Movement on Manchester Avenue, Showing How the 
Ford Works Staggers the Release Times of Its Departments 


per cent of the employees live within walking distance 
of their work, and about two-thirds use Woodware 
Avenue traffic facilities. 

The pedestrian movement out of the works on the 
afternoon shift exceeds at one point, Woodward and 
Manchester Avenues, a rate of 18,000 people an hour, 
not including the incoming shift. This is shown by 
the diagram charting the pedestrian movement -for an 
average day (June 29, 1923) on Manchester Avenue 
between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. “This curve shows clearly 
the result of scientific scheduling by the Ford works 
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Portion of Highland Park Showing Ford Works, Detroit United Railway and Detroit Street Railway Properties, Proposed Terminal, Etc. 


(Dotted line shows connection to proposed terminal of 
tracks on Woodward Avenue 


interurban line running north. 


Electric railway 
omitted from this drawing.) 
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to spread the peaks. In fact, the plan of staggered 
hours of work adopted by the Ford Company has been 
the only thing which has saved the situation up to the 
present. The main afternoon shift is discharged at 
intervals throughout the‘hour from 3:30 to 4:30, with 
the new shift entering between these intervals. 


The city of Highland Park alone could not house this. . 


vast number of employees. In fact, its population trend 
has lagged behind that of assessed property values and 
output of the Ford factory, and the employees seek 
their homes in all parts of Detroit and its suburbs. A 
diagram showing the percentages which travel the dif- 
ferent distances, based on pre-war conditions, is given. 

The great bulk of those who need transportation to 
and from the works use the street cars on Woodward 
Avenue of the Detroit Municipal Railway. This move- 
ment has reached about the maximum possible under 
present loading conditions, i.e., a two-car train every 
sixty seconds with practically full car loading. Passen- 
gers board the cars at present in the street or on: the 
loops in the Detroit municipal car yards, in queues, and 
the loading speed averages one second or more per 
passenger boarding. It will be noted that this move- 
ment of factory employees is in the contrary direction 
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past the corner of Manchester Avenue, 915 moving” 


north on Woodward Avenue, 226 moving east and 169 
west on Manchester Avenue in addition to 10,920 
pedestrians homeward bound through this street, mostly 
crossing Woodward Avenue. 

The greatest congestion occurs at the corner where 
Manchester Avenue enters but does not cross Woodward 
Avenue. At this “T’’ street junction there is a traffic 
during the rush hour of about 200 street cars, 1,809 
motor cars, and from 10,000 to 20,000 pedestrians. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


Mr. Bibbins makes a number of suggestions for 
immediate relief, among them the following: 

1. Abolish left-hand turns at the main “T” crossing: 

2. Parking yards to be made one way, with exit off 
the main highway. 


8. The motor bus and jitney loading station to be 


moved away from the main street car loading station. 
4, Carhouse switching to be done off the main high- 
way tracks. 
5. Electric switches or switchmen at all heavy main- 
line branchoffs. 


6. No parking opposite car loading or air seryice 
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Detail Map of the Congested “T’” Junction of Woodward and Manchester Avenues 


to the normal city rush-hour traffic, morning and eve- 
ning. This is most fortunate as it results in a large 
proportion of the railway tripper cars securing full 
inbound load just prior to a full outbound load from 
the city. Thus, the development of industrial sub- 
centers is seen to be an extremely valuable aid to 
efficient traction service. 

In addition to street cars there is on Woodward 
Avenue a loop of jitney service. These jitneys are large 
eight-passenger automobiles which, during the rush 
hour, operate on a headway of about one-half that of 
the street car trains. The fare on: these motor cars to 
downtown Detroit is from two to three times the fare 
on the trolley cars, and the speed is nearly twice that 
of the latter. This service was encouraged by the city 
when the railway was operated by a private company, 
and the jitneys are now in litigation to retain their 
licenses in competition with the municipal railway. 

The third transportation service is given by private 
automobiles. On the Ford grounds are special parking 
places for company employees, and about 2,500 cars 
park there daily. Some other private parking space is 
available, and there is some parking on neighboring 
streets. In a count made on June 28, 1923, between 
3:10 p.m. and 4:30 p.m., 1,200 automobiles per hour 
were found to be moving south on Woodward Avenue 


station. 
Detroit. 

7. Reserve a 25-ft. far-side stop for motors at all near- 
side car line stops to clear the roadway. 

8. Co-operation with business firms and industries 
to reroute traffic around the congestion instead of 
through it. 

9. Roadway widening where conditions demand, so as 
to provide at least one clear free line of traffic. 

10. The opening of secondary relief streets, with 


The compressed-air tank system is still used in 


grade separation over the steam railroad shop tracks | 


in the rear of the Ford plant. 

11. Good paving, especially on the relief streets; 
one of the best forms of traffic control. 

12. Front-end car loading and modification of rear 
platform railings to permit the full use of the platform 
area at heavy loading points. 

13. Limited parking time on heavy tyraffic streets 
and more effective police inspection—the duty of all 
police, not alone traffic officers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


These include: 

1. Covered prepayment loading terminals alongside 
the factory exit gates, with selective berthing for 
different routes. 
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2. Underground passageway under Woodward Avenue 
to the loading terminals from the approximate center 
of gravity of the factory workers. 

3. Terminal building opposite the factory with pas- 
senger loading terminal in the rear, also an interurban 
terminal accommodating passengers and freight, and a 
motor bus terminal to prevent the present overlapping 
traffic through the congested center. 
~ 4. Certain steam railroad grade separations to secure 
relief of main arteries. 

5. Day-storage for business automobiles. 

6: Closer co-operation in city and district planning 
to secure most efficient city development and avoid waste- 
ful expenditures and duplications of facilities. 

_Mr. Bibbins points out that detour streets and pre- 
payment loading stations stand out as the most impor- 
tant need. He also believes that there is opportunity 
for ‘valuable concession terminal property which will be 
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step, no special ear berths. for certain routes, no signing 
for these special berths, interference of car movements of 
various routes. 

Of course, the absence of prepayment inclosures is the 
greatest source of slow loading in this district They should 
cut the loading time in one-half if not one-third and thus 
make it possible to increase the number of cars on the 
trunk lines, provided the police signal control at the key 
crossings is adjusted to conform reasonably thereto. ; 

There is no reason at the present time why street col- 
lectors could not be used with great advantage in order to 
enable cars to load at both ends, especially at_ the heavy 
Woodward Avenue loading points and in Manchester 
Avenue. This would probably increase the speed of loading . 
20 per cent if not more. The difficulty often cited as an 
objection to the plan, of accurate accounting between re- 
ceipts of various routes, can readily be overcome by deter- 
mining’ occasionally a fixed distribution of revenue based 
on counts taken on typical days. The front-end collectors 
are also of considerable assistance to the terminal inspectors 
in clearing the way for the rapid exit of loaded cars. 

The fixed hand railings of the rear platform of the 
Detroit cars were put in to separate passengers boarding 
and alighting by the rear platform. While this is advan- 
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Left—Chart Showing Growth of Industry, Property Valuation and Population of Highland Park, Detroit. 
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self-supporting commercially, will properly develop the 
valuable car-yard frontage on Woodward Avenue and 
will bring to one point, off the main highway, all facil- 
ities for transit, interurban and motor bus. Eventually 
such a terminal would be in a position to connect most 
efficiently with rapid transit, both local and through, 
and also with interurban routes. 


More RAPID CAR LOADING POSSIBLE 


In developing these suggestions Mr. Bibbins makes 

some interesting observations on car and bus operations. 
Commenting on the speed of loading the street cars, 
he says, in part: 


No adequate facilities are available for speed and facility 
in loading and unloading the heavy traffic in the vicinity 
of the Ford Motor Works. Typical observations show that 
the average cars, even when coming into the terminal 
empty, do not load passengers faster than about one second 
per passenger, which seems to be the average rate at which 
fare-box collection can be maintained. When the platforms 
are full and aisles filling up, about one and one-half or two 
seconds per passenger are required. This is altogether too 


slow for such important traffic loading points and results. 


from a combination of circumstances such as: No prepay- 
ment of fare, no front door loading by special collectors, 
fixed handrail obstruction on rear platform, one-half of 
rear door kept closed, no raised platforms to eliminate one 


tageous in the mid-day operations where the traffic is not 
heavy, it is a decided disadvantage at points where all the 
traffic is in one direction, especially loading. The actual 
standing capacity of the platform is the most important 
part of the rapid loading feature, as the platform is simply 
a reservoir designed to accommodate a maximum number 
of people before they pass the fare box. On modern large 
ears, aS many as twenty-five people can be assembled on 
the rear platform awaiting fare payment. This means 
that a carload can be put aboard/and the car sent away on 
its trip at least twelve seconds sooner than if only half 
the platform were available. The objection that some pas- 
sengers might sneak by the fare box without paying is 
believed to be exaggerated, and even at its worst, represents 
a loss which will be very small compared with the total cost 
of operating and fixed charges on the total equipment de- 
layed by slow loading. 

In many cities, the difficulty is solved by hinging the 
hand railing at the fare box so that it can be dropped down 
to make the entire platform available for standees. Both 
rear platform doors can then be opened for boarding. 


SPEED OF CARS AND JITNEYS 


On this point Mr. Bibbins says that records were made 
of the speed of the Woodward Avenue cars through the 
Highland Park district during rush and non-rush 
hours. It was found that the northbound speed was 
fairly constant, with an average non-rush hour speed 
of 94 m.p.h., sagging only slightly to 9 m.p.h. during 
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rush-hour periods, between certain points, due no doubt 
to increased loading. Southbound results were quite 
different, and the speed was found to drop nearly 50 
per cent. between 1 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. through the 
loading territory as far as Gerald Avenue to an average 
of from 4 m.p.h. to 6 m.p.h. rush. South of Gerald 
Avenue high speed is maintained of from 15 to 16 
m.p.h. On through movement the average southbound 
speed was from 9 to 10 m.p.h. 

Under present conditions of loading, and counting 
trailers as cars, an average headway of thirty-one 
seconds was maintained southbound during the maxi- 
mum hour of from 3:30 to 4:30 p.m., and a minimum 
headway of twenty seconds from 3:45 to 3:50 p.m. 
This indicates that a thirty-second headway is about 
the practical limit under present loading conditions. 
On the assumption of 100 passengers maximum per 
car, this would mean a line capacity of 12,000 passen- 
gers per hour out of any terminal point with single cars, 
or 24,000 per hour with two-car trains. 

On their trip to Detroit the cars make from five to 
ten stops per mile, due to the constant interchange of 
passengers. With stops of thirty seconds, 1,000 ft. 
apart or 5.3 stops to the mile, approximately seventeen 
minutes of the run from Detroit to Highland Park is 
consumed in stops. At 84 m.p.h. schedule speed, the 
64-mile run should consume about forty-six minutes. 
This means that more than one-third of the street car 
schedule time is consumed in stops, or over half of the 
actual running time. 

The “de luxe jitneys” are giving a headway through- 
out the afternoon nearly equal to the average rush 
headway of the street cars (including trailers), but 
they carry only seven pay passengers against ten times 
or more per street car and twenty or more for a two- 
car train. General observation indicates that the pas- 
senger turnover on these jitney buses is such that they 
carry about ten passengers per trip, except during the 
light hours. On one-minute headway there would be 
during a day of eighteen hours a total carrying capacity 
in excess. of 10,000 passengers, and with rush extras 
probably 12,000 passengers or more. But this traffic of 
12,000 passengers is practically the line capacity per 
hour of a double-track single-car trolley line operating 
on a thirty-second headway. 

The jitneys, however, make a much faster scheduled 
' speed. This is the principal reason for their existence. 
On an average one-way trip from Detroit to Highland 
Park they make from five to seven stops, or about one 
stop per mile exclusive of traffic stops. If this stop 
takes only thirty seconds only 3.3 minutes are required 
for stops out of a run of perhaps twenty minutes. 

It is a question what conditions would prevail if this 
service was rendered by large buses, providing say 
twenty to forty seats per bus. Such buses would prob- 
ably have to stop much more frequently to accommodate 
the larger number of interchanging passengers, like 
the street cars, which already have limited stops, and 
as the rate of acceleration, braking and running would 
probably be less than the jitney bus, the use of the 
larger bus unit would probably defeat in considerable 
measure the purposes of the faster service. The only 
remedy for this condition would be to reduce the num- 
ber of stops, which again would detract considerably 
from the facility of the present unlimited stop jitney 
service. This is clearly an economic question requir- 
ing further study. 

The importance of police signal control is emphasized. 
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For in effect, the line capacity and headway is limited 
directly by two main factors: (1) Duration and fre- 
quency of signals, and (2) loading speed at terminals 
or heavy points, other conditions being the same. 


A BrRoAD APPROACH TO THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
RECOMMENDED 


In discussing the method of approaching the problem 


Mr. Bibbins’ report lays great stress on the need of 


securing a proper relation between the several factors 
involved. In other words, he early reached the conclu- 
sion that a solution of the traffic problems of Highland 
Park should not be attempted without regard to that 
city’s physical, traffic, and community relations to the 
larger city of Detroit. This means that it is necessary 
to bear in mind Detroit’s future rapid transit program, 
the municipalization of its surface railways, the rail- 
road development program under way, including the 
city’s grade separation program, and the tremendous 
development of commercial activity along Woodward 
Avenue. Fortunately, a broad solution, both for present 
and future, which will harmonize all of these interests, 
is practicable. 

‘Another important approach to the problem is to 
secure the intimate co-operation of various agencies 
already at work on the problems involved. 

These agencies are the municipal governments, the 
Detroit City Planning Commission, the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Street Railways, the Detroit Rapid Transit 
Commission, the Grade Separation Commission, the 
Ford Motor Works and various civic and commercial 
bodies. That this plan of co-operation has not been 
fully developed in the past in the formulation of trans- 
portation development programs is considered evident 
by the failure of or opposition to many plans locally 
developed, good in themselves but not best fitting into 
the general needs of the entire community. 

Mr. Bibbins reports that the problem of the High- 
land Park District is one of a magnitude and complexity 
quite equal to that arising in industrial cities of 
several million inhabitants and with a concentrated 
traffic movement at one point perhaps exceeding in total 
that of any other point in the country. It is a good 
example to the transportation industry of what may 
happen in the development of sub-centers—so greatly to 
be desired in spreading our cities—when adequate plan- 


ning is not made to forestall future demands on the - 


street and rail transport systems. It emphasizes, it 
is believed, the fact that neglect of the transportation 
features of city planning will inevitably become a 
matter of grave concern and cost to the traction and 
other utility service. 


One-Man Car Facts Told in Augusta 


BOOKLET of twenty-four pages has been prepared 

by the Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric Corpora- 
tion addressed to the citizens of Augusta, informing 
them of the new system of transportation (one-man car) 
and facts of value regarding it. The booklet contains 
twelve letters explaining in detail the features of the 
safety car. Its safety, speed and comfort are made the 
subject of one letter, destination signs and numbers of 
another and its symmetry and beauty of a third. In- 
cluded in the pamphlet is an editorial on the one-man 
safety car by E. M. Walker of Terre Haute, Ind. 
The pamphlet will also be found useful for its bits of 
advice and pertinent facts about the use of “your auto.” 
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Experience as to Life of Birney Car 


Five-Year Record in Terre Haute Shows that the Light-Weight Birney Car 
Has Given a Good Account of Itself and that It Is Good for 
at Least Another Five Years of Service 


By E. M. Walker 


General Manager Terre Haute Traction & Light Company 


Appearance of Five-Year-Old, 13,750-Lb. Birney Safety Car After Going Through Forty-nine Accidents and Operating 205,000 Miles 


T IS now nearly seven years since the first Birney 

- safety car was placed in operation and therefore 
much more is known as to its sturdiness and dura- 
bility than was surmised at the time of the innovation. 

According to the records the honor of placing the 
first Birney safety car in operation must be given to 
Everett, Wash., where the first car of this type was 
placed in regular service on Oct. 23, 1916, and has 
been running ever since. This was followed after only 
a few days by another car built at the same time 
which was placed in operation on the city lines at 
Seattle. Following these two by only a few weeks 
several Birney cars built at the same time were placed 
in operation in Fort Worth, Tex. 

The first criticism heard after the innovation was 
made was directed to the fact that the car was too light 
in weight and would not stand up under the rigid 
requirements of average street car service. The 
standards as to weight have been considerably increased 
since the building of these first cars, as they weighed 
in the neighborhood of 10,000 Ib. Also, with the 
increase in weight there has been an increase in the 
seating capacity and naturally a little increase in the 
size of the car. As these first cars are still in regular 
operation it must be assumed that the criticism which 
was directed against the lightness of the car and which 
predicted a short life has long since fallen to the ground. 


The following notes deal with a car built in 1918 for 
the city lines in Terre Haute, Ind., and by that time 
the weight of the standard Birney car had been in- 
creased to 13,750 lb. The car was one of a lot of thirty, 
which was, it is believed, the largest order of Birney cars 
up to that time for a single city. The car about which 
the following details are recounted was selected at 
random. At the time the idea of putting the biography 
of a car on paper was first conceived this particular car 
happened to be in the shop for minor repairs. It had 
but a few months before been repainted and looked as 
though it was still fresh from the paint shop, although 
it had been on the street for several months since 
the painting. Hence it made a good subject for a 
picture. 

Car No. 460, shown in the illustration, was purchased 
in the summer of 1918 and was, as stated, one of a 
lot of thirty. It was received in Terre Haute during 
the latter part of November and was first placed in 
regular service on Dec. 4, 1918. Briefly, its history 
since that time has been as follows: 

Since Dec. 4, 1918, and up to Aug. 31, 1928, it has- 
run 205,389 miles. During this period, or a total of 
1,366 days, the car has been out of service 246 days or 
18 per cent. On March 2, 1920, it came out of the paint 
shop after having been retouched and revarnished with 
one coat of varnish. It was again put through the 
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paint shop in January, 1921, coming out on Jan. 15, 
after retouching and receiving one coat of varnish. It 
was again put through the paint shop in October, 1922, 
when it was completely gone over with one coat of 
enamel and one coat of varnish. The photograph shown 
herewith was taken early in April, 1923. 

During the period covered the accident record was: 
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Of the accidents listed not one was of very serious 
consequence, but the list shows that all were reported. 
Analysis of the accidents shows that there were thirty- 
five collisions with automobiles, two accidents to per- 
sons not passengers and twelve collisions with other 
cars, making a total of forty-nine accidents. The 
number of accidents with which this car was concerned 
works out at one accident for each 4,191 miles operated. 
This is not so good a record as the general average for 
all the cars on the city system at Terre Haute. In 1921 
the car-miles per accident on the city system were 
4,748; in 1922 the average of car-miles per accident 
had increased to 5,546; and in 1923 for the first seven 
months the average figure has risen to 6,008. The 
above historical record of the car and the detailed state- 
ment of accidents in which it has been involved, taken 
into consideration with a study of the illustration, will 
show that the car has given a good account of itself. 

Of course, in the case of any piece of rolling stock 
the first consideration is the economic balance be- 
tween its cost and length of its useful life and its 
earning capacity. Reverting again to the often 
expressed fear that the car when originally built was 
too light to last long enough to pay for itself, it would 
seem that a glance at its actual performance would 
readily dispose of this misgiving. 

The car was built, as stated, in the fall of 1918 and 
cost approximately $5,700. It has earned gross through 
the forty-five months in which it has been operated 
approximately $45,000, and its net earnings from 
operation have been approximately $18,500, this being 
the amount left after the payment of all operating 
expenses, including general expenses; and represents 
what is left with which to pay its own first cost, taxes, 
interest and so forth. If called upon to give a minimum 
estimate of the duration of its useful life we should 
say without hesitation that it is not by any means half 
gone. Therefore, it was felt that the accompaning facts 
and figures might be an interesting contribution in 
justification of the designers and builders and early 
operators of the light-weight Birney safety car. 


Commissioner Asks Public Co-operation 
in Getting Accident Witnesses 


N A recent handbill, Harry Engle, Street Railway 
Commissioner of the city of Youngstown, Ohio, draws 
attention to the fact that under the service-at-cost plan 
in effect there the public has a direct interest in helping 
to reduce the large sum which the Youngstown Munic- 
ipal Railway pays annually for claims. After showing 
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that something between 10 and 12 cents out of every 
dollar of gross is being paid for damages, he says: 

You will readily_appreciate what the effect would be on 
the fare situation if we could in some way cut down on the 
cost of these claims. 

It goes without saying that the company must take the 
money you pay in fares and from it pay for all damages to 
person and property which is caused by the negligence of 
the employees of the company. Furthermore, it will have 
to pay out further large sums for claims, even when no 
employee is neg igent, unless it has the full facts of the 
accidents with which to protect the car riders’ pocketbooks. 

When you see an accident you should give your name and 
address to the operator or conductor of the car involved. 
Then the company can readily learn just how the accident 
happened and who, if anybody, was careless or negligent... 

On the other hand, when you see.an accident which is the 
fault of some one other than the operator co-operate by giv- 
ing your name and address to the street car men and thus 
enable the company to learn the true facts from you. You 
then make it possible for the company to defend against 
a wrongful claim for damages, which, if paid, is paid. for 
with your money. 


Voltage Control and Ventilation Features 


of New San Francisco Converters 


HE Market Street Railway of San Francisco has 

ordered two additional synchronous converters for 
its substation in the city. One of the new machines will 
have a 3,000-kw. rating and the other will be rated at 
2,000 kw. This material increase of capacity has been 
necessitated by the general growth of street railway 
traffic in the congested downtown districts of San Fran- 
cisco and in the residential section known as the Rich- 
mond district. The same departures from previous de- 
sign which were specified when a new substation was 
built two years ago will be continued in the new ma- 
chines. The chief departure was the use of means 
for voltage control by varying, under any load condition, 
the number of primary turns in the transformers. 

The larger machine will be installed in what is termed 
“the downtown substation” (described in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 20, 1921, page 269). This 
station was originally equipped with two 2,000-kw. con- 
verters; the added machine will therefore bring the 
rated capacity up to 7,000 kw. 

The 3,000-kw. machine will be built for directed ven- 
tilation and will therefore avoid the usual difficulty in 
cooling such machines in substations on closely built-up 
property. This is said to be the first converter for 
railway service to be so equipped. The air passages 
through the machine will be so arranged as to take air 
into the armature from the room at both the collector 
and commutator ends and to blow it out radially around 
the pole structure into air ducts by which it will be 
carried away. This will avoid any inclosure of parts 
requiring inspection and attention and will be preferable 
in this respect to the usual axially directed ventilation. 

The 2,000-kw. machine ordered at the same time will 
be installed in the Highth Avenue substation to take 


care of increasing travel in the Richmond district. | 


This will also be equipped with means of voltage contrel 
similar to that referred to above, but will not hav 
directed ventilation. - : 

The 3,000-kw. machine is being built by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, which sup- 
plied the original equipment in the downtown substa- 
tion. The other machine is being made by the General 
Electric Company, which built the existing equipment 
in the Highth Avenue station. 

The extensions are being carried out under the direc- 
tion of Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., consulting engineers. 


"severe hostility from the public. 


\ 
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we ‘Selling Street Car Rides in Dallas 


Co-operation, Better Public Relationship, Together with 
“Smiling Service,’ Have Been the Outcome of the 
Recent Publicity Inaugurated by the Dallas Railway 


By Z. E. Black 


Manager Publicity Department, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


—4 aforemost topic with street railway men, the case 

_ & of Dallas is significant. In this city of 200,000 
population a notable program of sales management by 
the street railway is being carried on. The task of 
merchandising transportation is being attacked from 
the same point of view as is used by department store 
sales managers. 

A few years ago the Dallas Railway encountered 
When the company 
asked anything from the city opposition invariably re- 
sulted. To remedy this condition a careful review of 
the situation indicated the necessity 
of an intensive program of selling the 
company to its employees and to the 
public. The first step was an analysis 
of service from the rider’s point of 
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sible these were put into effect. In 
most cases the changes were not along 
the line of expensive additions to 
service or equipment, but along the 
line of public relations and methods 
of handling the public. 

As a start it was assumed that the 
rider paid his fare to be carried 
from one point to another. Any 
service in addition to this ride he re- 
garded as “extra service.” A school 
for training platform men was es- 


_tablished. ‘In this' school trainmen were taught how to 


givepleasing service. They were impressed with the 
necessity of having at all times a clean, pleasant per- 
sonal appearance. This meant clean face and hands, 
properly cared for teeth, clean shirt and collar and an 
attractively kept uniform. Men were made to see that 
a cleanly shaved face was not only more comfortable to 
themselves but that it made a much better impression 
on their passengers. 

- In-addition to teaching proper care of the person and 
the’ ‘technique of. giving service, special emphasis was 


placed on the finer human relationships that should 
_ enter into that service. 


Trainmen had earned a repu- 
tation of being uncivil. They were called “gruff, short- 
spoken and discourteous.” Many of these complaints 
were justified. It was recognized that a smile is the 
best vehicle for pleasant personal relations. Cumber- 
some rules were eliminated and trainmen instructed to 
treat their passengers as they themselves would like 
to be treated if their positions were reversed. “Smiling 
service’ became a byword among the employees. No 
effort was spared to impress them with the worth- 
whileness of a pleasant disposition. They were taught 
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The Dallas Railway Has Found Car Cards Very Effective. These Are Some 


that a man’s disposition is contagious; that the con- 
ductor who greets his passengers with a smile, thanks 
them for their fare and possibly adds a word pleasantly 
spoken, showing a friendly interest, receives in return 
the friendly co-operative interest of his passengers. 
On the other hand the man with a chip on his shoulder 
soon learns that the street car is the best place in the 
world to have it knocked off quickly. 

Frequent meetings of employees are held in which 
the officials of the company instruct the men along the 
lines of selling service. A large portion of the program 
is usually given over to suggestions from the trainmen 
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that Have Been Used 


themselves about methods that they have found to be 
satisfactory. | 
Along with the grading up of service from within, 
a campaign of publicity was carried on. This consisted 
of newspaper advertising and cards displayed in the 
front and rear vestibules of street cars. The car card 
was found to be the most effective advertising medium. 
These cards were prepared with great care and passed 
the scrutiny of a large number of individuals before 
they were used. A standing offer of $5 for each piece 
of car card copy accepted from an employee created a 
great deal of interest in the organization and produced 
some valuable advertising material. The value of the 
cards as a public advertisement was at once demon- 
strated. Another and even more valuable result, which 
at first had not been considered, was the effect on the 
trainmen themselves. They formed the habit of watch- 
ing for these cards. They felt it to be their duty to 
make the statement of the cards come true in service. 
A few general principles in the preparation of cards 
were established. The card used in Dallas Railway cars 
is 11x14 in. The type used is always arranged for 
easy reading the whole length of the car. Statements 
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are boiled’ down to the fewest possible simple words. 
No negative commands are given. Instead of saying 
“Please keep your shoes off the seat,’ a card read: 
“Women appreciate the thoughtfulness of men who keep 
their shoes off our seats.” The point went home. 
Direct suggestion is always used. Epigrammatic state- 
ments that passengers will remember prevail. 
interest is always sought. Frequently the advertising 
is of such nature as to boost the city without direct 
reference to the company. This indirect advertising 
has been especially valuable. : 


FIRST CAMPAIGN OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


One of the first of the series of advertisements on 
the cars was written to promote relationships between 
the trainmen and their passengers. This card contained 
the photograph of the oldest trainman in order of seni- 
ority. It was headed ‘‘Personal Service,” and read: 
“Each trainman wishes to give you the kind of service 
his best friend deserves. He, personally, wants you to 
be proud of Dallas and its street car service.” Under 
the photograph on this card were the following explana- 
tory words: “Mr. Trotter is the oldest trainman in 
order of seniority. He has devoted twenty-seven years 
continuous application in the upbuilding of our personal 
service.” Another card followed this with the heading 
“Friendly Service”: ‘All trainmen will go out of their 
way to give real service. They are proud of their work 
for a greater and better Dallas.’’ These cards attracted 
much favorable comment, and the one on which the 
trainman’s photograph appeared called forth editorial 
comment from two newspapers—and also news stories. 
In this connection newspaper reporters were encour- 
aged to obtain interviews from prominent visitors who 
complimented the street car service. Carrying out the 
idea of personal service pleasingly rendered, prepared 
interviews from visitors are given the newspapers. 
These are always published. 

Along the line of associating street car service with 
city pride, a series of advertisements, of which the fol- 
lowing are examples, appeared in the newspapers and 
on the cars: “Building Dallas—Our exceptionally good 
street car service is a strong point in drawing new in- 
dustries and building a Greater Dallas.” This was 
signed by a prominent business man. This card was 
followed by: “City growth is but the lengthening 
shadow of good street car service. Watch new homes 
spring up along new car lines.” This thought was re- 
peated in a card: “Homes spring up wherever street 
car service goes. Vacant places give way to homes. It 
is, the lifeblood of city growth.” 

The series of civic advertisements closed with one 
suggested by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce: ‘What 
are you doing to make Dallas forge ahead? Civil pride 
is the result of each citizen doing individually what he 
wants done collectively. Are you doing your part?” 

When the local real estate board conducted an “Own 
Your Own Home Week” the company advertised widely 
the importance of good street car service as an ele- 
ment in home ownership. People were made to realize 
that their street car service meant much to the city’s 
welfare. “Own your own home. Buy a lot now near 
the route of ohe of the new street car lines. Prices will 
double when service starts. We are building up Dallas.” 

The publicity manager of the Dallas Railway fre- 
quently addresses noon-day luncheon clubs and civic 
organizations. The company is proud of its organiza- 
tion and service and the speaker unhesitatingly says 
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so. Aggressive publicity policies are pursued and no 
effort is made to avoid public discussion. In fact, if is 
encouraged. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


The Dallas Railway originated, and has employed, the 
slogan, “Ride the Street Car and Save the Difference,” 
for more than two years. This has become a byword in 
Dallas. It is kept alive by continual repetition in ad- 
vertising. During the State Fair last year this slogan 
was painted on twelve of the largest and most promi- 
nent illuminated billboards in the city. These billboards 
were the most desirable to be had, and the billboard 
service for thirty days cost $1,000. By this means the 
slogan was hammered home so effectively that it has 
been kept alive with a very small amount of paid adver- 
tising. 

Recognizing the direct competition between the pri- 
vately owned automobiles and street car, the company 
determined to make its fight solely on the economy 
effected by its service. A long series of related adver- 
tisements followed in which the economy of the street 
car was played up. Examples of this advertising follow: 

“Ride the Street Cav—Isn’t it a pity that old Ben Frank- 
lin can’t come back to talk plain sense to folks about the 
relation of thrift to riding street cars? Save the difference.” 

“Figure It Yourself—The-cost of one automobile tire 
will pay for your street car rides all winter. Ride in the 
street car. Save the difference.” 

“How many street car rides in a gallon of gasoline? Save 
the difference.” 

“Save the Difference—Up town and back for a few cents, 
No worry about costs and repairs.” 

When the Southwest Automobile Show opened in Dal- 
las liberal display advertising space in the automobile 
section of the local papers was utilized for aggressive 
advertising like: “Some depreciation! What can you 
get for the new car after driving it a few days? Your 
loss, on the average car, will take you to and from town 
daily on the street car for more than ten years. Figure 
it yourself.” . The effect of this ad was so striking and 
occasioned so much comment that the Automobile 
Trades Association seriously considered asking the com- 
pany to desist playing up so strongly the comparative 
elements. Several automobile dealers asked the com- 
pany to have mercy and not discourage car ownership. 
Connection was made with the local Thrift Week cam- 
paign of the Y. M. C. A. and a permanent arrangement 
made whereby the company would work with them along 
the lines of thrift advertising. Examples of this 
follow: : 


THRIFTGRAMS 


“The Dallas Thrift Committee will use this space regu- 
larly for valuable thrift messages. ‘Thrift broadens your 
grin.’ Let’s all smile together.” 

“Every little bit added to what you have makes just a 
little bit more. Ride the street car. Save the difference.” 

“Thrift Leads Surely to Success.” “Thrifty people ride 
the street cars and save the difference.” 


The legitimate use for the automobile for pleasure 
purposes is always admitted. The only criticism in the 
company’s publicity was directed against the unwar- 
ranted use of the private automobile as a means of 
going to and from work. The following cards are along 
this line: 


“Save Your Auto—Are you grinding the life out of your 
car by driving it to work? Use your car for pleasure trips 
and the saving will surprise you. Ride the street car. 
Save the difference. 

_ “Save Your Auto—No blowouts, no punctures, no park- 
ing worries, no danger of accidents, no thieves to guard 
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against when you ride in the street car. 
the whole bill.” 

“Why Not Let the Motorman Be Your Chauffeur?—You 
can avoid all parking worry, responsibility, expense and 
Pe ter that come from driving your car down 


Six cents pays 


The advertising and publicity promoting the use of 
the street car instead of the automobile is believed to 
have been worth many times its cost. Passenger re- 
ceipts have increased materially, and on every hand 
people have the habit of saying, “Ride the street car 
and save the difference.” The cost of this type of pub- 
licity is surprisingly small. Dallas has four daily news- 
papers, in each of which the company contracted for 
a minimum of 10,000 lines of display advertising space 
a year. This cost is about $8,000. Car cards are 


changed once each week in the cars so that each card ~ 


is displayed two weeks. For 800 cards of simple one 
color printed matter, without illustration, the cost is 
$9.25. Where two colors are used, the cost is $11.75. 
Where illustrations are used, the cost will depend upon 
the work of the artist and the engraving. These cards 
range in cost from $25 to $190 for 300 cards. The most 
expensive card ($190) was a beautiful eight-color job 
in which children were shown boarding a street car. 
This card appeared the next day after the Dallas Rail- 
way had given free transportation, on Children’s Day at 
the State Fair, to more than 200,000 children, without 
a single accident of any sort. The card read: “Par- 
ents, you may safely intrust your children of school age 
to the street car.” 


EDITORIAL COMMENT BY NEWSPAPERS 


All daily newspapers carried complete stories and 
editorial comment about the exceptional safety record 
of the Dallas Railway. 

Unfavorable publicity is kept out of the newspapers 
by giving them accurate reports of happenings. For- 
merly it was always said that “the street car collided 
with the automobile, etc.” Now the publicity depart- 
ment has an arrangement with all newspapers that they 
will publish no street railway news without first obtain- 
ing verification from the company. Reports of all 
accidents are immediately given to the newspapers be- 
fore they ask for it. This co-operation with the news- 
papers and the willingness to give them facts have come 
much to promote their friendly attitude toward the 
company. 

The Dallas Railway believes in advertising and spends 
$15,000 annually for this purpose, exclusive of salaries. 
C. J. Crampton handles publicity for the company. 
Mr. Crampton is superintendent of the efficiency 
department and his duties include interdepartmental 


“relationships, public relations, safety and supervision 


of employment and training. His work is that of a 
personal representative of Richard Meriwether, vice- 
president and general manager. He knows street car 
operation in a practical way. His work is not primarily 
publicity, but includes actual supervision of service 
conditions. Probably one of the most important ele- 
ments in the success of the public relations program of 
the Dallas Railway has been that its publicity manager 
is capable of keeping the service up to the character that 
is advertised. He has brought about a high degree of 
co-operation between departments and employees and 
has sold the company to itself. The platform men, in 
turn, sold the car service to the public. With character- 
istic Southwestern egotism the Dallasite tells the world 
that the street car men in his town are the finest lot 


he has ever seen. He likes the company and its service. 
To prove this, when a candidate for Mayor in the last 
city election made his race almost solely on the issue 
of reducing street car fares to 5 cents this candidate 
received 508 votes and his opponents 19,657 votes. 

Evidently Dallas likes the street railway company 
and the service it renders. Pleasant public relations 
make strong friends and stimulate traffic when the pub- 
lic realizes what “Save the difference” means. 


Fare Collection on One-Man 


Interurban 


Hat Checks Used in Conjunction with the Pay-Enter 
Plan Are Deposited in a Cleveland Fare Box 
When Passenger Leaves Car 


HE method of fare collection on the Saanich inter- 
urban line, British Columbia Electric Railway, 
Victoria, B. C., is interesting because one-man opera- 
tion has been recently inaugurated. There are thirty- 
one stations, Victoria to Deep Bay inclusive, divided 
into eleven zones. Identical fares are charged to and 
from all stations in any zone. 
Hat checks are used which carry on both sides the 
number of the zone to which the passenger has paid 


2) 


Zone Checks Are Carried in a Rack at the Right of the Operator 


fare. Tickets are sold on the cars only. Passengers 
board and alight at the front end of the car. On board- 
ing the car, the passenger ascertains from the operator 
the amount of the fare and places the exact amount in a 
Cleveland fare box. The operator then gives the pas- 
senger a hat check punched with the number of the 
station where the passenger boarded the car. This 
check is retained by the passenger until he has arrived 
at his destination. When leaving the car he exhibits 
the check to the operator, who can tell at a glance from 
the large zone number that the passenger is not over- 
riding, and then places the check in the Cleveland fare 
box. 

The fare box is attached to a vertical stanchion 
directly to the right of the operator’s seat. Attached 
to the same stanchion over the top of the fare box 
and swinging with it is a change counter with a hole 
above the hopper of the box where the passengers 
deposit their fares. This board extends toward the 
right beyond the farebox, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. From the underside of this counter 
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is suspended a‘ rack having twelve compartments to 
hold the zone checks. The latter are separated into 
eleven groups for the eleven different zones and are 
held in the rack in a manner similar to that customary 
in railroad ticket offices. A cover is provided for the 
ticket rack, which slides into the space immediately 
beneath the change counter, and which can be drawn 
down and locked so that the operator does not need to 
remove the zone checks each time he leaves the car. 

The usual round-trip tickets have been withdrawn, 
also the ordinary commutation or settlers’ tickets. 
There have been no increases in the ordinary one-way 
fares except in one or two instances, where an increase 
of 5 cents has been made. 

Taking the place of the commutation tickets and for 
all who have occasion to make frequent use of the 


IMPORTANT 
Passengers must retain 
this ticket as evidence of 
fare paid to point indi- 
cated by punch mark. 


Passengers must drop 
this ticket in fare box 
when leaving car. 


Please Turn Over 


Collecting Fares on One-Man Interurban 
The hat check is deposited in the fare box as the passenger 


leaves the car. The large number indicates destination. The 
operator punches a small number to indicate the boarding point. 


Saanich interurban, low-rate tickets are sold for $3 in 
books of eighty, the face value being $4. They can 
be used at all times, and in payment of any fare. If 
a passenger wishes to pay a 40-cent fare with these 
tickets he will deposit eight of them in the fare box. 

One-man operation has now been in effect for 
three months. There has been no difficulty in main- 
taining the efficiency and frequency of the service. No 
accidents have occurred and there have been no 
complaints. 


English Railway Electrification Progress 


LECTRICITY will take the place of steam power on 

several hundred miles of railroad in the. south of 
England and the Midland counties under the schemes 
being undertaken by the British railways. Two of the 
routes planned to be electrified, the work to commence 
immediately, are part of the South Eastern & Chatham 
system, says Consul-General R. P. Skinner in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. The lines from Char- 
ing Cross to Orpington (143 miles) and Dartford 
(172 miles), and to Addiscombe and Hayes, are men- 
tioned as the first, and will be followed by a second sec- 
tion comprising lines to Gillingham (36 miles), Ton- 
bridge (30 miles) and Dorking (23 miles). On the 
London, Brighton & South Coast Railway work is pro- 
ceeding on the line through Croydon to Coulsdon (14 
miles) and Wallington, and is expected to be finished 
this year. Then will follow the change over from Couls- 
don to Brighton, Brighton to Eastbourne (running 
east) and Worthing (running west). 
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Cement that Sets in Fifteen Hours — 


HE circumstances of the military situation during 
the World War at times required a cement which 
would set much more quickly than any theretofore used. 
In order to meet this need the French developed a 
material that hardened so rapidly that a good concrete 
platform for a heavy gun could be built in twenty-four 
hours. Because the utility of a quick-setting cement is 
perhaps greater to the street railways than to any other 
industry, this material is of special interest to them. If 
concrete for track foundation can be poured and the 
track used within a few hours, it will greatly facilitate 
the problems of construction and maintenance in city 
streets where railway traffic cannot be interrupted. 
With this thought in mind the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way started correspondence about two years ago with 
the manufacturers of “Ciment Fondu.” This is the 
product developed by the French for military purposes 
and is now made by the Société Anonymé des Chaux et 
Ciments de Lafarge du Teil, Marseilles, France. It is 
a lime aluminate differing from normal Portland cement 
in the small amount of silica present. Another point 
of difference is that it is prepared by actual fusion, not 
by mere clinkering. It is white in color and will 
harden with remarkable rapidity. The average compo- 
sition is about as follows: Lime, 50 per cent; alumina, 
40 per cent; silica, etc., 10 per cent. ; 
In June, 1922, the railway was able to secure a small 
sample of this cement, which it then tested in a labora- 
tory in comparison with Edison, Allentown and Atlas 
cement. These tests were in accordance with the speci- 
fications of the American Society for Testing Materials 
for 1921. More recently, in the spring of 1923, a ship- 
ment of five barrels of “Ciment Fondu” was received. 
A 25-lb. sample was sent to consulting chemists who 
made laboratory tests for hardening properties, 
strength, soundness and constancy in volume. — Par- 
ticular attention was paid to early strength. The re- 
sults of the tensile test are shown in the accompanying 
table. i 
It will be observed that at three months the strength 


CIMENT FONDU os 
TENSILE STRENGTH, 1 TO 3 MORTAR, IN POUNDS PER SQ.IN. 


Twenty- Forty- Four- Twenty- 
Fifteen Four Hight Four Seven teen eight T 
Hours Hours Hours Days Days Days Days Months 


302 360 393 457 472 500 413 469 
280 340 386 445 507 
315 372 375 482 478 490 433 460 


Average 299 357 385 461 486 503 434 459 : 


is somewhat better than at twenty-eight days, although 
it is still not up to the strength shown at earlier 
periods. According to the chemists’ report, however, 
as long as the strength holds up to that average figure, 
the cement can be considered as very satisfactory. 

The cost of this cement to the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way was $4.91 per barrel, to which had to be added 
the customs duty of 264 cents per barrel and a freight 
charge of $1.37 per barrel, making a total cost of $6.54. 
This price, of course, is very much higher than that of 
domestic cement, which at the present time costs about 
$2.95 per barrel at Boston. 

No practical tests of this cement in actual. building 
construction or track foundation have yet been made. 
It is planned, however, to try out some of the latest 
shipment in this way during ‘the coming months. The 
results of these tests will be told in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL from time to time as they are made. 
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Portable Substation with Out- 
door Switching Equipment 


550-Kw. Rotary Converter Can Be Operated from 
Either a 13,200-Volt or a 22,000-Volt 
Three-Phase Line 


HE Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 
has recently completed, in its Cold Springs shops, 

a portable substation of somewhat novel design, for 
use at various points on its lines where the voltage may 
be low due to abnormal conditions. The construction 
differs from that of the ordinary portable substation 
in that the housing covers only the rotary converter 
and the d.c. switchboard, the transformer and _ high- 
tension switching equipment being of the outdoor type. 
The equipment is all mounted on a steel floor, which 
forms the body of a flat car. The three-phase trans- 
former is arranged for operation on 13,200-volt and 


25-cycle alternating current, which is standard for the 
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in the open compartment of the substation. From 
here it goes to the high-tension terminals of the trans- 
former, which is a 550-kw. Westinghouse three-phase- 
six-phase unit rated at 22,860/440 volts, 25 cycles. The 
low-tension leads are brought out from the transformer 
through ‘a terminal box, which may be seen at the 
extreme end of the substation, thence going beneath the 
floor and to the a.c. terminals of the rotary converter. 

The converter is a 500-kw. six-phase machine which 
previously had been used in a permanent station. The 
unit is started at reduced voltage, a three-pole double- 
throw starting and running switch being provided on 
the a.c. side. 

In order to prevent undue mechanical shock to the 
instruments on the switchboard, the d.c. control and 
feeder panel has been mounted on stanchions, which 
are provided with springs through which they are held 
to the floor. The d.c. positive lead is carried from the 


switchboard panel through a choke coil to a terminal 
board located at the extreme end of the converter com- 
partment. 


This board is covered with a protection hood 
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Portable Substation with Outdoor Type Switching 


company’s transmission system. In order that the 
substation may be available for use on the system of 
the Milwaukee Northern Railway, an associated com- 
pany, the transformer was designed so that the primary 
windings could be reconnected for use on its 22,000- 
volt system as well. The terminals for connection to 
the high-tension lines are supported on insulators 
mounted on the end of the converter compartment. 
From here the current goes through a combination 
three-pole lightning arrester, choke coil and discon- 
necting switch, which may be seen in the illustration 


that may be seen at the extreme left of the illustration. 
The negative lead is carried from the converter through 
the floor to a terminal block located under the body. 

The portable substation is being used at present at 
the terminal of one of the heavy street railway lines. 
It is expected that in the future the portable substa- 
tion will be used on interurban lines for taking care 
of heavy loads due to special attractions which require 
more than the regular service. It will, of course, be 
available for such emergencies as may come from the 
failure of a substation. 
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New One-Man, 
Two-Man, 
Three-Man Cars 


Multiple-Unit Control, Curved Sides, 
Arched Roof and Low-Level Plat- 
forms Are Features of Seventy-five 
New Single-End, Light-Weight 
Cars for Cincinnati 


HREE possible methods of opera- 

tion were contemplated in the 
design of the seventy-five new cars 
recently built by the Cincinnati Car 
Company for the Cincinnati Traction Company. They 
are single-end, light-weight cars ordered on July 14, 
1922, as previously mentioned in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, and are now in operation on five routes in 
Cincinnati, where they have proved to be popular with 
the public and also with the trainmen. 

The new car may be operated as a single unit with 
either one man or two men. As Westinghouse HL 
multiple-unit control is used, it is also possible to couple 
two cars together in a train handled by three men. 
Cincinnati has hills which are both steep and long, but 
sufficient motor capacity is provided by four Westing- 
house 510-A motors of 35 hp. each, so that the cars may 
be operated singly or in trains on any route in the city. 
On two routes where the new cars are now in service 
they are used as one-man cars and on the other three 
they are operated by two men. 

Curved sides give the car an exterior appearance 


Arrangement of Stanchions and End Seats as Seen Through the 
48-In. Opening of the Sliding Door ~HE 


Latest Type One-Man, Two-Man Car Installed in Cincinnati 


similar to the light-weight cars of the Kentucky Trac- 
tion & Terminal Company, described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 3, 1922, and those of the 
City Railway of Dayton, described Oct. 18, 1922. It is 
thought that this design has practical advantages as 
well as merchandising value on account of its distinc- 
tive appearance. The greatest width being at the belt 
rail, there is a maximum_ space available for cross 
seats. Likelihood of side swipe is less when cars pass 
each other on uneven track, because the width is less 
where the swing is greatest. : 

Moreover, the shape affords increased lateral stiffness 
for the same reason that corrugated iron is stiffer than 
sheet iron. To give maximum rigidity at the corners 
four small arched windows are used in the side panels 
instead of the ordinary rectangular windows. This 
is feasible because these windows are never opened, 
the entrance and exit doors being of the sliding type 


Exit and Entrance Passageways Are Separate. 
Illuminated by a Lamp Shining on Its Face 


The Sign Is 


'. seating capacity of forty-six. 
the door side of the car are arranged for two persons 
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‘which, when open, come between the window. and_ the 


interior of the car. 
Side posts are of wood and extend only from the 
letterboard to the belt rail. They are bolted above 


to an aluminum bracket casting, and are fastened at - 


their lower ends by bolts through the belt rail, extending 
through small aluminum castings which fit on top of 
the belt rail and form seats for the lower ends of the 
side posts. 

Stiffening ribs riveted to the side structure form part 
of the seat assembly by being attached to the side 
sheet at an angle corresponding to the slope of the 
seat back. The outside frame of the seat structure 
is made of cast aluminum alloy. There are eighteen 
cross seats and four longitudinal seats, giving a total 


The Interior of the Car Has a Pleasing, Roomy Appearance 


Longitudinal seats on 


each, while those on the opposite side seat three persons 
each. Seats are of the spring cushion and spring back 
type, 36 in. wide and rattan covered. The width of the 
aisle is 23 in. 

The body of the car is of semi-steel construction 
and weighs 16,100 lb. The trucks weigh 8,200 lb. and 


the equipment 6,000 lb., making a total weight of 


30,300 Ib. ; 

The arched roof is equipped with Garland ventila- 
tors. The headlining is +-in. Agasote painted white. 
Interior woodwork is cherry and trimmings are of 
polished bronze. The lower side sash are wood and 
are held in place by cast aluminum pilasters screwed 
to the outside of the posts. By removing these pilasters 
the sash may readily be taken out. , 

' The height from the rail to the step is 16 in. and 
from the step to the platform 14 in., which is lower 
than on any car previously operated by the Cincinnati 
Traction Company. There is a 24-in. ramp in the car 
floor, making the inside height in the clear 7 ft. 3 in. 

Illumination of the destination sign at night is 
accomplished by an electric lamp set above the sign and 
shining on its face, as shown in an accompanying 
illustration; This is the standard practice in Cincinnati. 
It has been adopted because the middle front vestibule 
windows on the older type cars slide to the right, and 
there is insufficient room to locate an electric lamp 
behind a transparent sign. The interior of the car 
is lighted by 23-watt unshaded mill-type electric lamps. 


Standard safety car devices are used, and the slid- . 
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PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF NEW CINCINNATI CAR 
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Height, railsboctrolley: base x, sia). <cuigav mes Pung s cots ates ees 10 ft. 114% in 
Trucks—Cincinnati passenger type archbar—wheelbase......... 5 ft. 4in 
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ing doors already mentioned are operated by National 
pneumatic door engines. The door engines, however, 
do not control the steps, which are of the permanently 
fixed type. Door openings are 48 in. wide, and step 
treads are of aluminum. 


Drop-Forged Pull-Overs Used in Detroit 


HE Department of Street Railways, Detroit, has 

adopted drop forgings for such portions of its over- 
head line material as are subjected to heavy strains 
and blows. This use of forgings was mentioned briefly 
in an article in KLECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 19, 
page 846. 

As an example of the type of hardware used, 
the pull-overs are illustrated. The hangers are made 
of H cross-section, with area sufficient to stand any 
ordinary strains encountered in service, the section 
being fluted so as to give a very light weight. The 
two forms, one a double-curve pull-over, as illustrated, 
and the single-curve pull-over, are similar in design, 
the difference being that the single-curve pull-over is 
cut off # in. beyond the insulator bolt hole. The only 
machining required on these hangers is to drill the 
holes for the insulator bolt and for the pins by means of 
which the guy wires are attached. 

The design of these pull-overs follows specification 
Df4d of the American Electric Railway Engineering 
Association. The material used for the pull-overs, the 
cotter bolts and cotter pins is carbon steel having a 
composition as follows: 
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The minimum strength of the material composing 
these pull-overs is specified as being 60,000 Ib. per 
square inch. 

The steel is protected by galvanizing or sherardizing 
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The Pull-Overs Are Drop Forged to Size 


according to the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation standard specification Df2b. 

Although the Department of Street Railways adopted 
this type of drop-forged line material on account of its 
greater strength and freedom from breakage, it has 
been found that a considerable saving can be made in 
the cost over that from the ordinary malleable-iron cast- 
ings, provided the parts are purchased in large quan- 
tities, sufficient to justify the expense of making dies. 
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| Association News & Discussions 


Operating Men of Iowa Meet at Davenport 


Motor and Gear Development, Maintenance Methods and Operating 
Problems Among Topics Discussed—Tests of 
Rail Joints Described 


HE Iowa Electric Railway Associa- 

tion’s summer meeting was held at 
Davenport, Sept. 6 and 7, where the 
members were entertained as guests 
of the Tri-City Railway. Educational 
trips were provided for the delegates 
through that company’s shops and to 
points of interest in the immediate 
vicinity, including the machine shops of 
the Rock Island arsenal. While the 
papers presented were on subjects of 
interest to operating men in all de- 
partments of the railway industry, the 
discussion pertained largely to the 
mechanical departments. Morning ses- 
sions were held both days, with a 
luncheon on Thursday noon at the plant 
of Nic Le Grand, Inc., and a banquet 
the same evening at the Black Hawk 
Hotel. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN RAILWAY 
Motors 


With John Sutherland, Davenport, 
presiding as chairman, the first morn- 
ing session was devoted to a paper by 
W. A. Clough, General Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, on “The Development 
of the Modern Motor,’ in which he 
described the changes which have taken 
place in the design of the railway 
motor to reduce the weight per horse- 
power. Refinements in mechanical de- 
sign and the use of ventilation have 
made possible a motor of greater effi- 
ciency, with less maintenance cost. 
Mr. Clough presented several large 
blueprint drawings of motor designs, 
among them one showing the develop- 
ment of the armature shaft with large 
fillets andthe absence of abrupt 
changes in diameter. Breakage with 
the present armature shaft design is 
appreciably less than with the former 
heavier construction. 

The question of ventilation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clough, has been the 
greatest stride in the development of 
the motor, and today affords the great- 
est opportunity for research. Sum- 
ming up the subject, Mr. Clough said: 
“At the usual average mileage of 
30,000 per year, the modern motor 
costs $15 annually to maintain, whereas 
the older type motor costs. from $90 to 
$180 to maintain. The savings that 
have accrued to the railways through 
the modern motor, both because of less 
first cost or less maintenance, and be- 
cause of reduced weight, amount to 
millions of dollars per year to the rail- 
way industry.” 

In the discussion which followed it 


was brought out that during the win- 
ter months, with heavy snow, ventila- 
tion cannot be obtained because it is 
necessary to seal up the motor shell, 
especially on interurban’ properties. 
That brush wear, particularly side 
wear, is due to dirt being blown against 
the brush was the opinion of John 
Dean, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, as this condition 
is present only in the multiple fan type 
ventilated motor. Additional” spring 
pressure on the brushes of small-sized 
motors was recommended by Mr. Dean 
as a remedy for flash-overs. - Where 
pressures of 5 to 6 lb. now exist these 
should be increased to 9 or 10 Ib. 


OMAHA MODERN SHOP METHODS 
ARE DESCRIBED 


O. A. Norene, Omaha; presented a 
paper on modern shop methods as prac- 
ticed in the shops of the Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Street Railway. His 
talk covered the inspection: of rolling 
stock and various shop methods and 
practices used by his company. As his 
paper explained a number of very use- 
ful shop kinks, they will be presented 
as short maintenance notes in the 
Maintenance of Equipment Department 
-of the JOURNAL. His talk was illus- 
trated with photographs of machines 
used, copies of which were given to the 
members to take away. 

Many questions on shop _ practice 
were asked in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, indicating that the paper had 
made an appeal to the operating men 
present whose methods differed from 
those of the Omaha property. Rebush- 
ing armature shafts to keep them up to 
size is the practice of the Tri-City Rail- 
way, according to John Sutherland, 
while the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern Railway, according to W. G. 
Lamb, turns down the shaft and fits 
the new bearing to it. H. S. Day, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, urged more modern 
methods in the shops. . 

Results of recent tests on welded rail 


joints as conducted at Ames University 


were reported in a paper by W. L. Wil- 
son, chief engineer Des Moines City 
Railway, abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue. a 

At the banquet R. C. Smith, man- 
ager Tri-City Railway of Iowa, an- 
nounced in his speech that his property 
would cease operation in ninety days. 
Paying out more money than it is tak- 
ing in, the company finds itself badly 


in debt. The situation as it now stands, 
according to Mr. Smith, presents no 
solution, the city having turned down 
the last plan which might have re- 


‘lieved the condition, namely, rerouting 


through the business section. An in- 
crease in wages was met, which has 
added to the ever-mounting operating 
cost, although other things have been 
held to a minimum. He said that the 
only thing left now is for the com- 
munity to realize the company’s pre- 
dicament and come forward to help. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. DISCUSSED 


Opportunity was afforded the trans- 
portation men present to discuss their 
problem following the paper, “How to 
Overcome Transportation Difficulties,” 
in which M. A. Welsh, Waterloo, 
offered as-a solution the proper train- 
ing of the car operator. The immediate 
difficulties, according to Mr, Welsh, are 
those associated with accidents caus- 
ing personal injury or damage, abuse 
of equipment, improper methods of fare 
collection, maintenance of schedules, 
and courteous treatment of passengers. 
Mr. Welsh gave some of the difficulties 
encountered in city councils of the 
various municipalities through which 
his property passes, low rates of fare 
and unrestricted jitney operation being 
two of the many injustices thrust upon 
it. 

F. V. Skelly, superintendent Tri- 
City Railway of Illinois, stated that he 
had received a diminishing number of 
complaints since the training of car 
operators had been improved. It is his 
opinion that train service employees 
make the most desirable men for driv- 
ing buses, which his property uses in 
eonjunction with the railway cars. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Skelly, many changes 
have taken place in the transportation 
department and the future will see 
many more such changes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN 
RAILWAY GEAR 


A paper prepared by W. H. Phillips, 
R. D. Nuttall Company, Pittsburgh, 
was read by Mr. Dean, due to Mr. 
Phillips’ absence on account of sick- 
ness. Mr. Phillips’ paper is presented 
in abstract elsewhere in this issue. 
With manufacturers spending thou- 
sands of dollars yearly in the perfec- 
tion of the gear, their efforts are wasted 
if master mechanics allow axle bear- 
ings and armature bearings to become 
badly worn, was the statement made by 
W. G. Brooks, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, in dis- 
cussing Mr, Phillips’ paper. 

Adjournment followed the election of 
John Sutherland as chairman for next 
year’s operating men’s meeting of the 
Iowa Electric Railway Association. 
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Development of the Modern Gear* 


Methods in the Design and Treatment of Gears Within the Past Few 
Years Have Made Possible a Great Increase in the Duty and 
the Life to Be Expected from Gearing 


By W. H. PHILLIPS 
Manager Works and Engineering, R. D. Nuttall Company 


ROM the crude cast iron gear of a 

few years back, which, even with 
light loads and low speeds, gave only 
a few thousand miles, we have passed 
through a period of gradual evolution 
to the present-day forged steel, accu- 
rately cut and scientifically heat-treated 
gear that frequently is piling up a 
million or more car-miles. 

The seriousness of vibration, whether 
of great or small amplitude, has always 
been recognized, and to no small degree 
vibration may be traced to the gear. 
The bearings that wear out too quickly, 
the shafts and pedestals that get out 
of alignment, the machine parts that 
become fatigued and fail, the motors 
that wear out commutators and brushes 
too quickly and the armature leads that 
break—all these may be traced, in part 
at least, to vibration. 

Increasing the life of a gear means 
far more than the saving in initial 
investment. Tripling the life not only 
cuts the cost of the gear to one-third 
but it also does away with two removals 
of worn-out gears and the installation 
of two new gears. It eliminates the 
necessity of having the particular 
equipment out of service, possibly for 
hours, with its possible effect upon still 
other equipment dependent upon it. 

The permissible reduction in sizes, 
due to improved material, heat treat- 
ment and greater tooth strength 
through better design, offers new pos- 
sibilities in saving material and space. 
Together with higher efficiency through 
better tooth forms and greater accuracy 
in manufacture, this reduces power con- 
sumption, which, while small, is con- 
tinuous. 

One of the surest indexes to the effi- 
ciency of a gear is the noise it makes. 
Aside from the losses due to the noisy 
gear, it does not tend to promote effi- 
cient man power. 


LONG AND SHORT ADDENDUM GEARS 


Essentially, the long and short ad- 
dendum gear system, which came into 
prominence with the advance in auto- 
mobile design, accomplishes a_ short 
pushing of the tooth into mesh-and a 


long pulling of the tooth out of mesh. 


The driver or pinion has a long adden- 
dum, or portion of the surface above 
the pitch line, and a short dedendum, or 
portion of the tooth surface below the 
pitch line. 

The pinion when rotating comes into 
action near the base, and rolls and 
slides up until it is in line with the 
gear and pinion centers. Thus far it 
has touched only on its dedendum. It 
now starts to mesh above the pitch line 
and traverses the addendum over a 
longer surface. A short are of approach 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
Davenport meeting of the Iowa Electric 
Railway Association, Sept. 7, 1923. 


and a long arc of recession make up the 
angle of action of the tooth. Contrast 
this action with that of a gear set of 
the common type where addendum and 
dedendum are equal. The arcs of ap- 
proach and recession are equal. 

The relative tooth thickness of the 


considered desirable for reducing fric- 
tion, and therefore wear, and conse- 
quent_y promoting smoothness of opera- 
tion. Angles of action alone, as well 
as other features, would not permit 
stubbing teeth excessively to increase 
the proportion of rolling. Stubbing 
teeth too greatly would tend to decrease 
wearing surface. 

The standard 144-deg. involute tooth 
was among the first in the field. It 
was, and is, rotary cut and, since the 
milling cutter must clear itself, the 
tooth contour was modified decidedly, 
due to undercut in small numbers of 
teeth. This modification consists in 


Fig, 1—At the Left Is the Gear Tooth and at the Right the Pinion Tooth 
The standard tooth is shown dotted and the stubbed tooth in a solid line 


pinions at the base or heaviest stressed 
section with the long and short adden- 
dum pinion tooth is 50 per cent stronger 
than on the standard involute system, 
due in part to the greater tooth thick- 
ness and in part to the shorter canti- 
lever effect. Fig. 1 shows the gear and 
pinion teeth of each system superim- 
posed. 

Another distinct advantage derived 
from this type of tooth is that the rel- 
ative sliding between contacting tooth 
surfaces is reduced 50 per cent, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The quality of quietness cannot be 
secured if there is vibration, hence the 
angle of action of one tooth must be 
such that it will not leave contact be- 
fore its following tooth has entered. If 


All Siding _/, 
\Vf in Contary 


filling in the flank of the tooth and 
relieving the tip. A certain amount 
of relief cannot be said to be objection- 
able since it eases the teeth in mesh. If 
involute curves could be generated 
theoretically perfect, the relief would 
still be desirable, since teeth under load 
unavoidably tend to deflect some small 
amount. This relief, however, should 
be only sufficient for such functions and 
not dependent on cutter requirements. 


MANNER OF PLACING TEETH 
ON GEAR FACE 


In the last few years engineers have 
been studying the manner in which the 
teeth should be placed on the face of a 
gear. Spur, stepped and herringbone 
gears are all well known. The latter 


Fig. 2—At Left, Standard Gear Teeth; at Right, Long and Short Addendum Teeth 


it does, action of the gear set will be 
jerky, causing vibration and noise, to- 
gether with wear and other undesirable 
qualities. As involute teeth mesh, the 
contacting points of their surfaces roll 
and slide together at such a rate as to 
produce theoretically uniform rotation 
of their pitch circles. ; 

The more a gear tooth is stubbed the 
greater will be the percentage of roll- 
ing of the contacting surfaces. This is 


operate with peculiar smoothness and 
are stronger than spur gears of the 
same tooth dimensions. They have dis- 
advantages, in wearing where there is 
external end thrust, in the gear being 
unable to slide by the pinion and in 
extra width of the face, due to the 
center groove necessary for manufac- 
turing purposes. Also, it is difficult to 
synchronize the two helixes properly 
when cutting. Their smoothness of 
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operation was long ‘supposed to be due 
to actual tooth overlap and consequent 
pitch-line lock; that is, there were 
always teeth in contact at the pitch 
lines. 

Low-angle helical gears were not em- 
ployed as they necessitated wide faces 
for tooth overlap, and it was further- 
more supposed that the unbalanced end 
thrust due to the single helix would 
be excessive. However, experience has 
shown that a low-angle helical gear, 
not necessarily having overlapping 
teeth, gives smoothness and quietness 
of operation. The first street railway 
helical gear set has run 500,000 car- 
miles, is less than one-fourth worn, is 
still running and has at least doubled 
the car mileage of the pinion. Just as 
it is difficult to visualize the advantage 
of the long and short addendum, so 
with the helical gear. Apparently the 
helix permits a minute section of tooth 
face and a correspondingly minute load 
to enter engagement, the load picking 
up as the face in mesh widens out, thus 
preventing tooth deflection. The end 
thrust for the usual 74-deg. helix angle 
varies from 10 to 13 per cent. Where 
this is too great, a smaller helix angle 
is selected. Provision for end thrust 
usually is found in collars already on 
shafting or in the resistance of the 
motor to leaving its magnetic center. 

When the helical gear was developed 


the features of long and short adden- 
dum gearing, high-pressure angle and a 
certain percentage of stubbing were in- 
corporated in the tooth in order to give 
it the advantage of these desirabie 
qualities. 


STRENGTH OF GEAR MATERIALS 


The tooth being loaded as a canti- 
lever beam, the grain structure in the 
raw material should be radial if pos- 
sible to give the tooth the benefit of 
the full strength of the steel. This is 
being accomplished to some extent in 
the upset hammer-forged pinion and to 
a greater degree in the drop forging. 
The forged and rolled steel gear blank 
is also produced with this radial grain. 
When castings are used, especially 
when they are heat treated, clean steel 
is necessary, particularly at vital sec- 
tions. 

With heavy masses tied together 
with thin sections a surprisingly small 
flaw will cause failure of the piece 
in heat treatment. Heavy internal 
stresses at the point where the tooth 
joins the heavier mass of the body of 
the gear will: seriously impair the 
strength of the tooth, which is stressed 
most heavily across this section in per- 
forming its work. This condition has 
eliminated the use of alloy steel in 
heavy gearing, since it fails through 
fatigue. 


Tests of Welded Rail Joints® 


Investigation Made at Iowa State College Indicates that Workmanship 
of Construction of Joint Is More Important than 
Type of Welding Employed 


By W. L. 


WILSON 


Chief Engineér Des Moines City Railway. 


OME interesting tests of rail joints 

were made a little over a year ago 
at the Engineering Experiment Station, 
Iowa State College. The primary pur- 
pose was to determine what kind of an 
arc-welding machine to buy. ° 

The following tests were made: 1. 
Solid piece of rail with no joint. 
2. Thermit weld. 3. Seam weld, side 
plate only, Indianapolis are. 4. Seam 
weld, side plates only, General Electric 
arc.. 5. Seam weld, side plates only, 
Rail Welding & Bonding arc. 6. Bolted 
continuous joint. 7. Seam side weld, 
side plates and base plate, Indianapolis 
are. 

Tn order that there should be no error 
due to differences in the rail itself all 
pieces used in these tests were cut from 
the same rail, the section being 7-in., 
80-lb. Tee, H. S. Co. No. 335. 

The solid rail was 6 ft. long and 
each sample joint consisted of two 3-ft. 
pieces, welded or bolted together. All 
tests were made on a Riehle 100,000- 
lb. testing machine. This was the 
largest machine available at Ames and 
in order to stress the various sample 
joints sufficiently to obtain good re- 
sults it was necessary, on account of 
the low capacity of the machine, to sup- 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
Davenport meeting of the Iowa Electric 
. Railway Association, Sept. 6, 1923, 


port the test pieces on. 60-in. centers. 
This was longer than desired, but the 
results obtained gave good comparative 
data anyhow. Deflections were read by 
a Riehle deflectometer, reading to one- 


thousandth of an inch, and readings 
were taken at increments of 5,000 to 
10,000 lb. loads, applied midway be- 
tween supports. 

The results of the tests have been 
plotted and are shown in the accom- 
panying chart. 

Test No. 6 is an interesting one, 
being that of a standard 26-in. con- 
tinuous rail joint held by six 1-in. x 43- 
in. heat-treated bolts having Harvey 
grip threads and Ideal received nuts. 
This joint has been the standard in use 
by the Des Moines City Railway for a 
number of years previous to 1922. 


LENGTH OF WELD PLATES MAKES 
LITTLE DIFFERENCE 


As stated before, the primary object 
in making these tests was to determine 
which kind of are or electrode or which 
polarity of the electrode was best, but 
the results, so far as I can see, indi- 
cate very little if any difference. 
Neither does the length of weld plates 
make much difference, except of course 
in cases of very short plates. The ad- 
dition of a base plate, however, does 
seem very materially to increase the 
stiffness of—a_joint. 

It has been and still is my opinion 
that the personal equation or work- 
manship has a very great deal to do 
with the life of rail joints. A poorly 
designed joint, carefully and thoroughly 
applied, might last much longer than 
the best type of joint poorly applied. 
Many plain bolted joints can be found 
in almost perfect condition after sev- 
eral years of service, while perfectly 
good continuous joints with heat- 
treated bolts can be found commencing 
to fail in a year or less, due simply to 
lack of care in fitting up, clearing rail 
ends, tightening bolts or other poor 
workmanship. 

This same line of thought applies not 
only to the bolted joint but I believe 
equally well to the seam-welded or any 
other type of joint. So we must not 
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sit back and think because we are ‘weld- 
ing joints today that we are eliminat- 
ing most if not all of our troubles. The 
question is, Are we getting good welds? 
Furthermore, it must not be thought 
that welding alone will make good track 
out of track that because of improper 


design for the traffic it must carry. 


never could be good. In other words, 
welded joints alone are worthless un- 
less we have the right type of rail, good 
ties, good ballast, good drainage and, 
above all, good workmanship in every- 
thing. 


New Rolling Stock Reduces 


Maintenance Costs* 


HE economies in maintenance of 

equipment and in upkeep of the 
right-of-way resulting from the pur- 
chase of new rolling stock were the 
principal points made by R. S. Pilcher, 
manager of the Edinburgh Corporation 
Tramways. Myr. Pilcher has had a 
good opportunity recently of ascertain- 
ing the difference in operating cost be- 
tween old equipment and modern equip- 
ment. He has been in charge of the 
cars operated by the newly electrified 
Edinburgh Tramways and also those of 
the Leith Tramways, which recently 
was amalgamated with Edinburgh. 


The cars in Leith are a good many: 


years old. 


REPAIR COST VARIES WIDELY WITH 
DIFFERENT CARS 


Mr. Pilcher first pointed out that the 
working costs of different tramway 
undertakings, i.e., traffic expenses per 
car-mile, were all very similar, but car 
repair costs showed considerable dif- 
ferences. This could in some cases be 
traced to differences in the type of car 
operated, variations in road gradients, 
ete., but after making such allowances 
there appeared to be too great a 
difference in the operatng costs. In 
Britain in very few cases has there 
been a general scrapping of old rolling 
stock for the purpose of introducing 
new. From replies to queries which 
Mr. Pilcher has sent to all the municipal 
tramway undertakings in the country 
as to the cost of car repairs, it 
appeared that the cost varied from 1d. 
per car-mile to 4.29d. per car-mile. 
Such a wide range warranted investiga- 
tion. 

In preparing figures for the. new 
Edinburgh cars and the older Leith cars 
he said that the former had light 
equipment and had been working for 
eighteen months. In Edinburgh they 
had had more experience than had any 
other system with the light-weight 
high-speed motor. A general reduction 
in weight among all parts of the car 
had been effected, the reduction being 
from 11 tons 2 cwt. (24.864 lb.) to 9 
tons 9 ewt. (21,168 lb.), while the 
center of gravity had been slightly 
lowered. By reducing -weight much 
would be accomplished, Mr. Pilcher 
thought. 


*Abstract of a paper presented at annual 
conference of Municipal Tramway Associa- 
Leas Portsmouth, England, Aug. 22-24, 


The smaller wheels adopted weighed 
17 cwt. (two pairs with gears) com- 
pared with 22 cwt. Two motors of 
50 hp. each weighed 1 to 9 ecwt. 2 qrs. 
(3,304 Ib.), against 1 ton 11 cwt. 
(3,472 lb.) for two of the older motors 
of 25 hp. each. The new truck and 
electric equipment complete weighed 
3 tons (6,720 lb.) against 4 tons 1 cwt. 
(9,072 lb.). There were also reductions 
in car body weights. Yet the new cars 
seated sixty passengers while the old 
seated only fifty-four. 


NEw LIGHT-WEIGHT Motors HAVE 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 


The large reduction in dimensions 
and weight of motors per horsepower 
was due to the provision of highly 
efficient fan cooling and the use of very 
powerful interpoles. These factors 
allowed of a large increase in output 
at a much lower temperature rise than 
had ever been obtained with the older 
motor design. The average tem- 
perature rise of the light-weight motor 
after sixteen hours running was 87 
deg. F., against 121 deg. F. on the 
older motor. The energy consumption 
per car-mile with the new motor was 
1.18 units against 1.24 units in the case 
of the old motor. Local cond.tions 
varied, but it was quite clear that if 
new equipment were purchased it was 
possible to obtain greater speed and 
smoother running at less cost. The 
author gave detailed estimates of the 
various items of cost for running and 
repairing motors and trucks, and cost 
of energy per annum, The total for 
the new type car was £21 8s. 1d., and 
for the old type £36 19s. 11d. This 
was on a basis of 44,051 miles per car 
per annum. 

The introduction of new equipment 
also reduces the maintenance of the 
permanent way, and new trucks with 
longer wheelbases lengthen the life of 
tires by reducing the wear on the wheel 
flanges. The greatest advantage was 
obtained by the more rapid acceleration 
of motors and their extra capacity, as 
they could be forced on occasions with- 
out overheating or injury. In Edin- 
burgh it had been proved in practice 
that seven new cars do the work. of 
eight old cars, which means a saving 
in rolling stock of 124 per cent, and 
also a saving in drivers’ and conductors’ 
wages of £681 per annum for each car 
saved. The actual saving in motors 
and trucks plus this saving was equal 
to £144 1s. 9d. per car per annum, or 
0.78d. per car-mile. 

On the new light-weight cars 25-in. 
wheels were used and after eighteen 
months they were found to be wearing 
very well. They had every appearance 
of giving as good a life as the larger 
wheels. The speaker also referred to 
experiments now being carried out in 
Edinburgh with rubber packed wheels, 
but sufficient time had not elapsed to 
allow of a definite opinion on this 
subject. 

The saving of 0.78d. per car-mile, he 
pointed out in conclusion, represented 
about £144 per car per annum. This 
sum capitalized at 44 per cent on a 
twenty-year life represented a capital 


of £1,515, which was more than 
sufficient to purchase a new car equip- 
ment. In many cases it would be an 
economical policy, he said, to spend 
money in order to save money. 


American 


Association News 


Preliminary Report on Welded 
Joint Tests 


HE test joints called for in the 

preliminary series of tests of the 
committee on welded rail joints of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
and the American Bureau of Welding 
to determine the present state of the 
art have nearly all been made up and 
shipped to the Bureau of Standards, 
the University of Illinois and Purdue 
University, where they will be given 
conductivity, tensile, impact and bend 
tests. 

The testing has already been started, 
and a preliminary report that will show 
the test results will be available for 
discussion at the next meeting of the 
committee. The meeting is scheduled 
for Wednesday, Oct. 10, at 10 a.m., in 
the Engineering Meeting Room on 
Young’s Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic 
City. 

It is also planned to have on ex- 
hibition in the A. E. R. A. booth some 
sample joints broken up under the 
various types of tests. Photographs 
of other joints tested will also be 
available. 


Educational Luncheon Scheduled 


DWARD DANA, general manager 
Boston Elevated Railway, who is 
chairman of the American Association 
committee on education, has arranged 
for a luncheon of men interested in em- 
ployee training, to be given in connec- 
tion with the convention to be held at 
Atlantic City. 

Invitations have been extended to all 
members of the committee on educa- 
tion, and to the men who have been 
appointed by a large number of mem- 
ber companies to look after local 
educational matters in co-operation 
with the committee. The luncheon is 
scheduled for 1 p.m., Thursday, Oct. 11, 
and it will be held in one of the pri- 
vate dining rooms at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. The luncheon has for 
its purposes the discussion of plans, 
methods and a program for next year, 
and the fostering of friendly relations 
among the men who by virtue of their 
appointment are particularly interested 
in the committee’s work. It is expected 
that officers of the association will be 
able to attend the luncheon in order 
to become more conversant with the 
work of the committee. Chairman 
Dana desires to learn as soon as prac- 
ticable the names of the men who 
expect to attend. 
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Commutator Slotter 
Operated on Lathe Bed 


N THE armature shop of the 
Knoxville Power & Light Company 
the commutator slotter forms an in- 
tegral part of the lathe which is used 
in turning commutators and banding 


This Commutator Slotter Is Mounted on the 
Lathe Carriage, but Will Groove a 
Skewed Commutator 


armatures. 
nently on the back of the lathe car- 
riage and can be brought into action 
instantly after a commutator has 
been turned, without any setting up 
operation to get it ready for use. 

The cutting saw is carried on the 
end of an extension of the shaft of 
a G. E. 1-hp., three-phase induction 
motor, the end of the shaft being 
supported in a bearing carried by a 
piece of flat steel bolted to the top of 
the motor frame. The same shaft 
carries a four-blade fan for blow- 
ing away the saw cuttings. 

The motor is bolted to the body of 
a lathe toolpost carriage, the guides 
of which are set practically parallel 
to the guide rails on the lathe bed. 
The toolpost carriage, however, is 
mounted on a turntable, so that it 
can be rotated slightly to permit the 
saw to follow a groove even if the 
commutator is skewed somewhat. 
Rotary adjustment is made by means 

of a set screw opposed by a strong 
’ steel spring, visible in the picture. 


It is mounted perma- ° 


To provide adjustment of the saw 
and down, the whole motor 
mounting is on a sliding rod and its 
position is changed by an adjusting 
screw which can be turned through 
bevel gears by means of a hand 
wheel that can be seen to the left 
of the motor. 

For the purpose of feeding the 
saw through the groove, a simple 
lever system is provided, so that, by 
pulling on a handle as indicated, the 
operator can push the motor toward 
his left in a direction determined by 
the toolpost carriage guides. The 
main handwheel on the lathe car- 
riage is used to bring the saw up to 
the work, after which the feed is con- 
trolled as stated. The feed could 
not be controlled by the main hand 
wheel because in that case it would 
always be exactly in line with the 
lathe bed. : 

The peculiar crank form given to 
the rod to. which the operating lever 
is attached is necessary to permit it 
to clear the tailstock center spindle 
wheel. At the other end of the rod 
is the crank by which motion is 
transferred through a connecting 
rod to the slide on which the motor 
is mounted. 

C. A. Walker, electrical foreman 
in the Knoxville shops, who is re- 
sponsible for the above design, states 
that the average time to groove a 
railway motor commutator is about 
ten minutes. The armature, the 
commutator of which is_ being 
grooved, is turned and set in position 
by hand. 


Simple Dolly for Cars with 
Broken Axles 


By F. HOLLINGSWORTH 


Supervisor Power Saving, San Diego Hlec- 
tric Railway, San Diego, Cal. 


N ORDER to avoid delay in serv- 

ice from cars with broken axles 
and to provide for bringing them 
into the shop promptly, the San 
Diego Electric Railway has con- 
structed a portable dolly. This con- 
sists of a pony axle with two 14-in. 
cast-iron wheels arranged to support 
the end of the truck frame through 


Construction Details of Portable Dolly 


two 1l-in. x 4-in. iron clamps. Tie 
bars made of 4-in. x 2-in. iron form 
a solid connection to the truck 
pedestal. The wheels run loose on 
the axle and are held in place by col- 
lars and pins on the outside. The 
connecting bars fit around the axle 
in the check plate grooves. 

The dolly is quickly installed by 
raising the end of the truck frame 


Portable Dolly for Broken Axle Attached to Truck 
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and placing the axle and wheels of 


_ the dolly under the bar of the truck 


end frame. .The clamps which fit 
around the axle are adjustable so as 
to clamp any width or thickness of 
truck frame. After these are 


‘tightened firmly, the tie bars can be 
‘put in place by bolting to the truck 


pedestal, using the same bolts that 
hold the pedestal tie bar. 
By cutting out the motor on the 


“broken axle, the car can be brought 


‘to the shop under its own power with 


very little delay. The use of this 


dolly saves the wheels and besides it . 


can be loaded into a small truck and 
taken toa disabled car very quickly, 


“which ‘avoids the necessity of send- 


ing out the wrecking car. This dolly 
was constructed in the railway com- 
pany shops of scrap material at 
small cost. 


Making Case-Hardened Pins 
and Bushings 
By O. A. NORENE 


Assistant Master Mechanic Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Street Railway 


E ARE using case-hardened 

seamless steel bushings on 
brake riggings and door mechanisms 
en all our cars in Omaha. All bush- 
ings are made in our own shop by 
using a small special fixture in the 
lathe. This simple fixture can be 
made at a small expense in any shop 
equipped with a lathe. One man can 
eut 1-in. bushings with a 3-in wall, 
chamfered inside and out at one end, 
at a rate of 100 per hour. The other 


‘end is chamfered on a drill press by 


being held in a pair of tongs. 
. Brake pins are made in special 
heading tools, fitted with tool steel 
dies which can be replaced when 
worn beyond the limit. With these 
tools the pins can be made perfectly 
true, and no other machinery is re- 
quired except drilling cotter pin 
holes and chamfering the edges of 
the holes. 

All brake pins and steel bushings, 


brake adjuster screws, fulcrum and 


rocker arm pins, etc., are case- 
hardened in our own furnace. Kero- 
sene is used for fuel. We formerly 


‘used crude oil, but it was not satis- 


factory for regulating the heat of 
the furnace, as it required too much 
attention. In our brake-rigging re- 
pairs all new and rebuilt brake 
levers and hangers and brake beams 
are always drilled by standard steel- 
bushed templets, that are plainly 
marked for the type of trucks the 
parts are to be used on. 
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Clamp for Emergency 
Repairs to Third Rail 


HE third rail of a portion of the 
New York Municipal Railway is 
welded together by short pieces of 
copper cast in place at the joints, 
the intention being to make an effi- 


Clamp for Broken Joint of Third Rail 


cient bond at the joints and also to 
hold the rails together and in line 
without the use of joint plates. The 
conductance of the joint is very high, 
being equal to that of a similar 
length of unbroken third rail, and 
the cast type of weld supports the 
joint in a satisfactory manner. 

Some trouble was experienced, 
however, due to the joint breaking. 
The bond was too short, and the 
amount of copper used was too small 
to withstand the stresses set up by 
expansion and contraction, and those 
caused by constant vibration. Re- 
pairs to these joints required a con- 
siderable length of time and so a 
temporary connection of the type 
shown was devised. 

This consisted of a clamp as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
These clamps are made of iron in 
two portions and are bolted together 
under the base of the rail. They 
hold the rail in line satisfactorily, 
and also carry heavy current with- 
out trouble. © 


New Shop Lighting Plan 
in Chattanooga 


HE Chattanooga Railway & Light 
Company, a subsidiary of the 
Tennessee Power Company, is im- 
proving the lighting of its shops by 
the following arrangement, which has 
already proved highly satisfactory 
to the extent installed: 200-watt 
nitrogen-filled lamps, in “Ivanhoe” 
dome reflectors, are placed about 20 
ft. apart each way and 163 ft. above 
the floor. 
This arrangement not only gives 
a well-distributed illmination, but 
locates the lamps well above the cars 


41% 


so that roof repairs can be made 
without obstruction and with plenty 
of light. 


Removing an Elliptic 
Spring from a Truck 


DEVICE which permits the safe 

and speedy removal of elliptic 
springs from a,truck is one devised in 
the shops of the Newport News & 
Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company, Hampton, Va.. It is a 
screw clamp, by means of which one 
end of the spring can be drawn up 
toward the truck side frame. The 
clamp consists of a flat plate through 
which two bolts pass upward to a 
crosshead, which is threaded to re- 
ceive a square-thread screw about 24 
in. in outside diameter. A boss cast 
under the crosshead provides a suffi- 
cient length of thread to resist the 
thrust when the screw is clamped 
firmly down against the truck side 
frame. 

Nuts on the upper ends of the bolts 
resist the upward push of the cross- 
head when the clamp is in action and 
are removed when it is to be put into 
place or taken off the truck. 

The upper end of the threaded rod 
has an enlargement through which a 
hole is bored large enough to re- 
ceive a crowbar, permitting any de- 
sired force to be applied. On the 
bottom of the screw is a loose disk to 


It Is Easy to Take Out a Semi-Elliptic 
Spring with This Device 


prevent slipping when the force is 
applied. 

This simple device eliminates 
an operation which formerly was 
slow and unpleasant, involving a cer- 
tain element of danger. 


Electric Fork Lift. Truck 


HE demand for an electric truck 

that will enable one man to go 
into the yard or shop and get a 
2,500-lb. piece of equipment has led 
to a recent addition to the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company’s line of 
“Lift and Carry” trucks. 

This new truck has provision for 
carrying the load beyond the front 
axle. The platform, or forks, which 
supports the load, is arranged so that 


New Electric Fork Lift Truck 


its lower side will touch the floor if 
necessary, or it can be stopped at any 
height between upper and lower 
limits. These forks may be so shaped 
at the outer ends as to be inserted 
beneath a bundle, box, barrel, cast- 
ing, or any irregular shaped piece, 
weighing up to 2,500 lb. The length 
of the arms or forks depends upon 
the weight carried, since due con- 
sideration must be given to the load- 
ing of the front axle. Inasmuch as 
the load handled balances an equal 
weight of the truck back of the axle, 
necessarily the pressure imposed on 
the wheels is very great. A specially 
heavy axle, with large roller bear- 
ings, carries dual 10-in. x 3-in. tired 
wheels. These wheels, as well as the 
rear drive wheels, are steerable. 

The raising mechanism consists of 
a separate motor with worm gear re- 
duction attached to a movable platen, 
supported on the truck frame by 
means of three rocking links. This 
electric lift mechanism is assembled 
asaunit. The propelling unit in this 
truck consists of a heavy duty 
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New Equipment Available 


motor and controller direct-connected 
through a flexible coupling to a worm 
and wheel bevel pinion differential. 
Drive shafts with chrome vanadium 
universal joints and clutch plates 
bolted to the outside of the wheels 
complete the full floating drive axle. 


Improved Stop-Light Signal 


HE Nichols-Lintern Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces a 
new electric railway stop-light signal 
for electric railway service. This 
new signal is designed to meet the 


. demands for a single light system of 


signaling for low speed and stops. 
The lantern is arranged with a 
bracket, so that it can be set at any 
desired angle and fit the curvature 
of the dasher of different type cars. 
The signals displayed are a red indi- 
cation whenever power is off and a 
dark or no light indication whenever 
power ison. The red indication con- 
tinues regardless of the position of 
the brake, until the controller is 
thrown to an “on” position when it 
dims very perceptibly, and indicates 
that the car is starting. When the 
controller reaches the parallel posi- 
tion, the light goes out. 

The signal equipment consists of a 
switch, two resistance units, and the 
lantern. One resistance unit, to- 
gether with the switch and light, is 
connected between the trolley and 


The Bracket Construction Provides for Set- 
ting the Lantern at Any Desired Angle 


positive side of No. 2 armature on 
two motor equipments. The remain- 
ing signal resistance unit is con- 
nected between the negative side of 
No. 2 armature and ground. The 
signal lantern is arranged to use a 
standard 23-watt railway lamp. 


’ lathe. 
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Single-Speed Bench Lathe 


SINGLE-SPEED,, portable 6-in. 

bench lathe has recently been 
placed on the market by J. D. Wal- 
lace & Company, Chicago. This ma- 
chine is a very small electrically 
driven woodworking lathe designed 
to do the smaller turning operations 
which make up a great share of the 
work in many wood-working shops 
more quickly and more economically 
than they can be done on larger 
machines. 

The lathe is intended for work up 
to 6 in. in diameter. It clears 5 in. 
over the tool rest and 7 in. on the 
face plate, with full 24 in. between 
centers. After extensive experi- 


A Small Portable Lathe Which Can Be Ad- 
justed for Any Length Up to 24 In. 


mental work the manufacturers have 
set 3,400 r.p.m. as the best speed for 
this class of small work. 

The machine weighs but 203 Ib. 
and can be moved at will, close to 
the bench, to get proper light on the 
work, etc. At the same time it is 
heavy enough to stand rigidly with- 
out vibration. Its height over all is 
46 in. and length over all is 40 in. 
The sub-base is open so that it serves 
as a convenient holder for tools. 

A 43-hp. constant-speed General 
Electric motor is built into the head- 
stock and is entirely inclosed, mak- 
ing it dustproof. It is direct con- 
nected to the lathe spindle on ball 
bearings and it provides ample power ’ 
for cutting up to the limit of the 
It is controlled by a con- 
veniently located switch, and as there 
are no belts to shift, the safety ele- 
ment is well taken care of. 

Standard equipment includes the 
motor, two tool rests (6 in. and 12 
in.), spur center, hand wheel, face 
plate, 10-ft. lamp cord and plug to 
attach to electric light socket. 
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Petition Presented 


Virginia Property Seeks Paving Relief 
in Portsmouth—Operation Is 
Unprofitable 


The Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Richmond, has presented a peti- 
tion to the State Corporation Commis- 
sion seeking relief from a clause in its 
Portsmouth franchise requiring the 
company to pave between its tracks and 
2 ft. on each side when the city shall 
designate. The petition is the out- 
come of an order by the city of Ports- 
mouth that the company pave a number 
of streets within a period of ninety 
days. The order came from J. P. Jervey 
to Norman Jones, general manager of 
the Norfolk division, of which Ports- 
mouth is a part. If complied with the 
order will mean the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $200,000. 

With its request for relief the rail- 
way has filed a financial statement for 
the property in question, showing that 
the gross earnings of the property from 
Jan. 1 until July 31, 1923, were $157,091 
and the operating expenses $166,292, 
resulting in a deficit of $9,201, before 
deduction of $8,235 for taxes and $33,- 
400 for interest, rentals and sinking 
fund charges. The gross deficit for 
the period amounted to $50,836. A 
statement showing that for 1922 gross 
earnings were only $203,201, while 
operating expenses were $287,171, and 
a gross deficit of $155,749 was also 
filed with the petition. 

Alexander Forward, commissioner in 
charge of transportation regulation 
in Virginia and under whom the 
electric railways and bus operations 
come, stated in commenting on the 
petition that he believes the document 
to be unique and nowhere could he find 
one that has ever been presented to a 
corporation commission seeking a sim- 
ilar release from franchise require- 
ments. 

The petition relates that the com- 
pany’s properties in Portsmouth are un- 
remunerative, that service is maintained 
at a loss, that it is the amalgama- 
tion of several different companies and 
that some of the lines are constructed 
so as to be in competition with one 
another. In part the petition states: 

Your petitioner for many years has tried 
to make arrangements with the city of 
Portsmouth with the object of eliminating 
duplications of service and putting service 
into operation in territories which are now 
not adequately served by its lines. These 
efforts have not been successful, due largely 
to the fact that the authorities of the city 
of Portsmouth seek to impose such burdens 
as that your petitioner is of the belief that 
successful operation cannot be had at rates 
which the residents of said territory would 
be._willing to pay. 

Your petitioner is now charging and col- 


lecting a base fare of 6 cents on its lines in 
said territory and has authority to charge 


a base fare of 7 cents. This latter rate has 
never been placed into effect because the 
eity of Portsmouth licenses jitney buses 
to traverse territories which your petitioner 
serves with its street railway system and 
in some of which your petitioner is required 
to maintain duplications of service, making 
in some territories three lines of service, 
so that your petitioner is greatly hampered 
in its ability to continue rendering service. 

The company holds that the paving 
required in the principal street on which 
the company operates is 60 ft. wide and 
that the center of the street, occupied 
by the company, does not need paving. 

Thomas S. Wheelwright, president 
of the company, believes that the burden 
of street paving materially increases 
the cost of transportation to the rider 
and in illustrating his point to the 
writer pointed out the example of the 
city of Petersburg. He said that 
Petersburg was the only city in Virginia 
with a 5-cent fare and with railless 
cars in operation. Further that it has 
a 5-cent fare by virtue of the fact that 
the city does not require the company 
to pave between its tracks and under 


its own original (not copied) franchise 
does not charge the company a gross 
earnings tax. 

Mr. Wheelwright said the entire 
trouble originated in Richmond many 
years ago when in the first franchise 
granted in this country the city re- 
quired the companies operating the 
horse cars to. pave between their 
tracks and 2 ft. on each side as the 
horses used by the cars wore out the 
street. Other cities followed close on 
the heels of Richmond, and in writ- 
ing their first franchises obtained 
copies of the Richmond document, copy- 
ing the clause about the pavement un- 
til it became universal. 

Mr. Wheelwright said the clause ob- 
jected to was a bad one in any fran- 
chise because it was an indefinite obliga- 
tion and required the company to pave 
any streets designated by the city. In 
this way the company cannot know 
what its obligations are to be during 
the coming year. 


May Abandon Service in Davenport 


$1,492,214 Deficit Accumulated in Five and One-Half Years—2,000,000 
Fewer Passengers in 1922 in City of 57,000 People than in 
1914 with Population of 43,000 


FTER losing money for six years 

and losing it faster now than at 
any time since the electric railway 
transportation situation at Davenport 
became acute, the Tri-City Railway of 
Iowa has offered to surrender its fran- 
chise and has notified Mayor Mueller 
that unless some remedial action is 
taken service must be discontinued. 

The city recently turned down the 
company’s offer to reroute its street 
cars at an expenditure of $400,000. At 
the time the Council reached its ad- 
verse decision the city was told by Gen- 
eral Manager R. J. Smith of the trac- 
tion lines that service would probably 
be discontinued. 

B. J. Denman, president of the com- 
pany, considers the situation from all 
angles in a detailed statement, ac- 
companied by financial statements for 
the past six years, which show that the 
traction lines in Davenport have been 
steadily losing money. 

A steady decrease in patronage and 
a rapid increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles are big factors in the decline 
of the railway business, it is stated. 
The heavy charge for paving and taxes 
are other discouraging factors, Mr. Den- 
man points out. 

He suggests that the situation be put 
before the civic clubs and the city as a 
whole and that an attempt be made to 
work out some plan of financial relief. 
His communication to the Mayor, dated 


Sept. 4, outlining the situation is as 
follows: 

“It is with deep regret that I am 
obliged to inform you that the financial 
situation, of the Tri-City Railway is 
such that unless some plan can be 
immediately devised to place its opera- 
tions upon an earning basis it must 
permanently discontinue its service. 
The officers of the company have striven 
with this problem to the very limit of 
their ability. Notwithstanding their 
loyal and unceasing efforts, the situa- 
tion of the company has grown steadily 
worse. Our own analysis convinces us 
that the problem can be solved only as 
a community problem. If a street rail- 
way is essential to the welfare of the 
city, and we believe it is, then its 
abandonment is a serious community 
concern and must be so treated. We 
believe that the united efforts alone of 
the community will save this railway. 

“Though engaged in a public service, 
it is a business enterprise. Like any 
other business enterprise, it must pay 
for everything it receives. It has only 
one source of revenue. This source of 
revenue has steadily failed, while its 
expenses have steadily mounted. No 
business can permanently withstand 
such a condition. 

“In order that you, and through you 
the community, may be fully apprised 
of the seriousness of the situation, we 
are attaching tables which disclose 
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STATEMENT OF TRI-CITY RAILWAY, YEARS 1918 TO 1922, INCLUSIVE. SHOWING ANNUAL 
DEFICIT OVER RETURN ALLOWED BY CITY APPRAISALAND AUDIT OF JUNE, 1920 


Ist 6 Mos Total 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 5 Yrs. 6 Mos. 
er a Te eee 
Net earnings......... $20,514 858,959 $95,688 $44,625 $43,283 $19,534 $50,889 
eee rerum a 361,252 260,873 —«:263,372-—«-258,192 265,089 132,544 1,441,324 
Dehieltwio. aucneae si: $240,738 $314,832 $299,010 $302,817 $221,805 $115,010 $1,492, 21h 
Numer Ore, TeveMUe 1 599,603 15,238,451 13,215,382 9,718,203 9,553,579 4,983,970 68,109,188 


Note—Italics denote deficit. 


vividly the true status of the company. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned for calling 
attention to some specific figures. First, 
it is of interest to know that one of the 
serious conditions with which the com- 
pany is confronted is a failure on the 
part of the public to ride on the cars. 

“In the year 1914, when the city 
had a population of about 43,000, we 
carried 11,791,000 passengers; in the 
year 1921, with a population of more 
than 57,000, we carried only 9,718,000 
passengers. In the year 1915 we car- 
ried 11,200,000 passengers and in the 
year 1922 we carried 9,555,000 passen- 
gers. From present indications, for the 
year 1923 we will carry fewer passen- 
gers than we did in either of the two 
preceding years. Here, of course, is a 
steady and rapid drying up of our 
source of revenue. 

“Thousands of persons have ceased 
to patronize the street railway and 
hundreds of these have become in effect 
active daily competitors of the street 
railway in that they not only carry 
themselves to their work in their own 
automobiles, but also carry as many 
other persons picked up along the street 
and at corners as their cars will hold. 
Thus thousands of the inhabitants of 
Davenport who were formerly our daily 
patrons are now our patrons only on 
the casual occasions when their motors 
are out of order or weather conditions 
make it seem undesirable to drive. It 
is interesting to note that on Sept. 1, 
19238, there were 4,000 more automobiles 
in Davenport and Scott County than 
there were in 1920. 

“The affairs of the company were 
thoroughly investigated by the Council 
in 1920, and this was covered in a re- 
port submitted in January, 1921. This 
was not only a complete audit of the 
books of the company, but included a 
detailed valuation of the property. The 
company has not accepted this valua- 
tion, considering it entirely too low. 
Inasmuch as we have no return upon 
investment whatever, the valuation used 
is not so important, and in the attached 
statement we are using the return al- 
Jowed in the city’s audit. 

“You will note from this statement 
that during the five and one-half 
years covered the losses aggregate the 
enormous sum of $1,492,214. You will 
also note that operating expenses were 
barely met in the years 1918, 1922 and 
for the first six months of 1923, but 
that even bare operating expenses were 
not made by a very large margin dur- 
ing the years 1919,-1920 and 1921, and 
with the recent wage increase our re- 
ports again show the company’s failure 


to make ends meet, to say nothing of 
any return upon our valuation. In 
other words, the company is actually 
paying people to ride on its cars. 

“It is the general impression that 
one-man operation should overcome car 
difficulties, but it should not be over- 
looked that trainmen’s wages alone are 
not a controlling element in the cost of 
operation. Even if this were true, the 
expense for platform labor with one- 
man operation at 583 cents an hour is 
greater than it was for two-man opera- 
tion at 28 cents an hour paid in 1913. 

“We believe we are operating our 
system as economically as possible with 
the present service, as is evident from 
a comparison of our operating expenses 
for 1922 (25.2 cents per car-mile, or 
29.5 cents including taxes) with the 
average for 121 urban railways of the 
country reporting for the year 1922 
(32.8 cents per car-mile, or 36.2 cents 
per car-mile including taxes). Our 
operating cost is less by 23.1 per cent 
than the average of street railways of 
the country, despite the fact that our 
power consumption is much higher than 
that of most cities on account of the 
very numerous and heavy grades. 

“A study of the electric railway serv- 
ice furnished will show plainly that 
there is in Davenport a very large 
amount of duplicate track. The track 
in Davenport is far in excess of the 
city’s requirements, as shown by our 
1 mile of track to 1.059 persons, com- 
pared with Chicago’s 1 mile of track 
to 2,555 persons. Our investment in 
track, therefore, considered in relation 
to population, is two and one-half times 
that of Chicago. 

“That our losses, as shown by the 
statement referred to, cannot continue 
requires no argument. But, bad as this 
is, it is not the whole story. With an 
investment of substantially $4,000,000 
in a public service which does not even 
pay its actual operating expenses, the 
company, if it remains in business, is 
confronted with the necessity of spend- 
ing in the next two years $500,°00 of 
new capital in pavement and replace- 
ment of tracks required by new paving. 
This expenditure will add nothing to the 
earning. ability of the property, and as 


a business proposition might just as - 


well be written off the company’s books 
the moment it is spent. Were the money 
placed in a package and dropped into 
the Mississippi River, its loss could be 
no more certain or irreparable to the 
comnany under present conditions. I 
think we need not say that this is 
an impossible business situation. 

“The Tri-City Railway is now in de- 


fault upon its interest payments to the 
amount of more than $182,000. It has 
not paid a dividend since the year 1918, 
though move than one-half of the actual 
investment is represented by stocks. 
For the past five years it has been car- 
ried solely by its stockholders, who have 
foregone dividends and paid from their 
own pockets its bond interest and its 
actual operating deficits. This they can 
no longer do, as it is apparent from the 
constant failure of patronage that no 
relief is possible without enlightened 
and prompt public action. A receiver- 
ship would be of no value for the reason 
that the company does not earn its 
operating expenses, and receivers have 
no funds with which to pay deficits. 
There is, therefore, no alternative save 
prompt relief or complete abandonment. 
“As a business man, you will not fail 
to appreciate the reluctance with which 
we admit our inability to cope with the 
problems of our own business. Our 
apology must lie in the fact that under 
the laws as they now stand, we are not 
permitted to limit our service to the 
demand therefor; to fix the charge for 
that which we sell, or to work out, as 
other business men may, plans by which 
our patronage may be increased and 
our expenses reduced. We must and 
do submit to public control and regula- 
tion, but it is not unfair to suggest that 
public control places large responsibility 
upon the public, and when a publicly 
controlled business has reached the 
point where it can no longer function, 
the public must take a hand in its re- 
establishment. Otherwise the inevitable 
will occur and the business succumb. 
“Another installment of bond interest 
will soon be in default, and we are, 
therefore, forced to the conviction that 
unless some plan for relief can be 
worked out within a reasonably short 
time (ninety days, at the most) there 
is no alternative save to turn the prop- 
erty over to the creditors to obtain 
what they can from the salvage of the 
physical properties. In the meantime, 
it is clear that the company is abso- 
lutely unable to proceed with any of 
improvements now contemplated. : 
“We, therefore, take the liberty of 
urging you, as the chief executive and 
first citizen of Davenport, to lay this 
matter fully before the city govern- 
ment; the people, and the civic bodies 
and other organizations interested, to 
the end that some concerted action may 
be taken looking to a study of the prob- 
lem and its possible solution. 
“We shall co-operate in every way 
possible with you and such other per- 
sons as may lend their aid. I need not 
state that our books, records, and all 
of our operations will be open to any’ 
person or persons whom you may wish 
to have investigate them with a view 
either of verifying our figures or 
assisting us in working out a plan under 
which the street railway may be saved. 
“We assure you that our decision to 
discontinue service has not been reached 
hastily, but only after full considera- 
tion and a complete realization of the 
sacrifice involved in the abandonment of 
our investment in this community.” 
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, Court Cases Argued 


Decision Reserved on Plea of State 
for Appointment of Receivers for 
Public Service Railway 


_ Moves and counter moves of a legal 
nature have become the order of the 
day in connection with the cessation 
of service by the Public Service Rail- 
way. Up to the time of the cessation 
of service by the railway on Aug. 1 the 
company was operating at an 8-cent 
eash fare, with four tokens for 30 
cents. This rate was established by the 
court on appeal of the company from 
the order of the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners fixing the cash 
fare at 7 cents, with one cent for a 
transfer. At the time, the company 
was actually seeking a 10-cent cash 
fare. When the company announced 
its willingness to operate at a 7-cent 
fare, providing it were allowed to 
absorb competing bus lines, the com- 
“mission filed a motion in the United 
States District Court asking dismissal 
of the suit for a fare higher than 
7 cents. 


CLAIMS COMPANY WANTS PUBLIC 
Forcep INTO ACCEPTANCE 


The commission charged that the 
only reason the company is not oper- 
ating is because it hopes that if it. 
can continue to withhold service, the 
_ people will accept terms imposed by 
' the company. . The contention of the 
commission was in short that the rail- 
way’s plan of settlement involved the 
placing of the problem of rates upon 
a new basis and constituted an aban- 
donment’ of the very remedy the rail- 
way sought in its appeal to the Fed- 
eral Court from the commission’s order 
fixing the fare at 7 cents. 

The court denied the board’s plea. 
Judge Rellstab assumed, he said, that: 
if it were not for the strike the com- 
pany would still be operating. Because 
the company went into other matters 
such as jitney competition in suggest- 
_ ing a pian of settlement is no reason, 
he said, why it should be deprived of 
the benefits of the testimony taken in 
the federal rate case. 

“Tf the company were freed of jit- 
ney competition,” Judge Rellstab said, 
“there still would remain the questions 
of rates and values which were bound 
to come up again.” 

The court then took up the question 
of fixing a date for argument on excep- 
tions taken by the Utilities Commis- 
sion and the Public Service to the re- 
port filed by Special Master Haight. 

After discussion, Sept. 25, 26 and 27 
were set aside for the argument. 

The report of Mr. Haight, which in 
effect justifies the 8-cent fare, is now 
before Judge Rellstab for approval. 
Numerous exceptions to the report have 
been taken in behalf of the Public Util- 
ities Commission and contesting munic- 
ipalities and by the railway. In gen- 
eral the contention of the commission 
is that the valuations accepted by 
_ Mr. Haight were too high, while the 
railway company contends they were 
too low. 

On Sept. 12 Frank Bergen, general 


counsel for the railway, appeared 
before Chancellor Walker at the State 
House to show cause why a mandatory 
injunction should not be issued against 
the company compeiling it to operate 
its cars, or, in the alternative, why a 
receiver should not be appointed for 
the corporation. 

He stated that such applications 
made by Attorney General McCran 
should not be granted because the 
strike of the employees was beyond the 
control of the company, and that actions 
brought in the Court of Chancery on 
Sept. 4 by Mr. McCran should first 
be decided in the Supreme Court. 

In its answer the railway declares 
that it has made and is continuing to 
make an adjustment with its striking 
employees, and that every reasonable 
effort is being made to resume service. 
Mr. Bergen contended that the strike 
settlement plan advanced by the rail- 
way, in which it offered its employees 
a 20 per cent increase in wages and 
proposed a 7-cent fare with 1 cent 
for a transfer would bring about a 
resumption of service. 

‘Attorney General McCran, who made 
the request for the injunction on the 
alternative receivership, was present 
at the court hearing on Sept. 12. It 
was he who at the request of Governor 
Silzer filed with the court an infor- 
mation in which he set up that the 
Public Service, a debtor of the several 
municipalities in which it operates, had 
failed during August to earn anything 
toward meeting its debts. 


RESUMPTION OBJECT OF CouRT ACTION 


The purpose of the action in Chan- 
cery Court was to bring about a speedy 
resumption of service if that could be 
accomplished without the necessity of 
first accepting in full the plan of set- 
tlement advanced by the railway. Other 
legal proceedings have been instituted, 
but they are of a kind that run on 
indefinitely. Quo warranto proceed- 
ings were started, for instance, and 
the company must show cause on Sept. 
14 in the Supreme Court by what right 
it occupies the streets with its tracks 
when it is not giving the service implied 
under the terms of its franchises. 

Many questions of law are involved 
in the several court proceedings, and 
little hope is held out for an early deci- 
sion. It may be that a decision in the 
so-called Fast Line case, namely, that 
of the Public Service Railroad, wil! 
come early because the law is believed 
to be more clearly defined than in the 
case of the Public Service Railway. 
The decision, when rendered, is appeal- 
able to the Court of Errors. and 
Appeals. 

Public Service Railway turned over 


to Director Howe of the Depart- 
ment of Revenue and Finance of 
Newark on Sept. 10 a check for 


$290,003 in payment of the special 5 
per cent tax on revenue derived from 
passenger traffic within the city of 
Newark. This special tax is imposed 
on the company under an ordinance 
which dates back to horse car days, 
permitting the substitution of elec- 
tricity for horses as a motive power 
for street cars. Subsequently the State 


Legislature extended the principle of 
the Newark idea and imposed a fran- 
chise tax of 5 per cent on the com- 
pany’s gross receipts in all municipal- 
ities. 

The franchise tax, which this year 
aggregates nearly $1,100,000, although 
imposed by the state, is payable di- 
rectly to the communities in which the 
railway is located and the money is 
available for local municipal purposes. 
To this extent the money paid New- 
ark, as well as the other municipalities, 
is, in effect, a levy upon the street car 
riders for the purpose of helping to 
keep down local tax rates. 

Since Newark began imposing the 
special tax in 1894 the car riders have 
contributed the sum of $4,252,500 
toward the defraying of city expenses 
in Newark alone. The first year the 
payment was $31,097, and in less than 
thirty years it has increased nearly 
tenfold. The check tendered on Sept. 
10 exceeded that of ten years ago by 
more than $120,000 and calls for 
$90,000 more than was paid five years 
ago. 


Officers’ Salaries Increased 


Executives of Detroit Municipal Lines 
Receive Wage Increases Totaling 
$14,040 a Year 


Salary increases for a number of 
executives and office men employed by 
the Detroit Department of Street Rail- 
ways have been announced by the Board 
of Street Railway Commissioners. They 
follow closely upon the decision of the 
arbitration board granting wage in- 
creases to the platform employees. It 
will be recalled that the railway man- 
agement felt called upon to increase 
fares on the city lines as a result of 
the advance to trainmen. The increases 
granted to thirty-three of the execu- 
tives and office employees are a part 
of the added expense to which reference 
has been made. 

The salary boosts granted the em- 
ployees were reported as ranging from 
10 to 25 per cent. The executives 
affected include the auditor, superintend- 
ent of tracks, superintendent of trans- 
portation, claims attorney, assistant 
superintendent of equipment and super- 
visor of supplies. It is estimated the 
additional expenses of the department 
due to the salary increases will be 
$14,040 a year. 

The resolution introduced into the 
Council by Councilman Kronk, calling 
on the chairman of the board of arbi- 
tration and members of the Board of 
Street Railway Commissioners to ap- 
pear before the Council and explain the 
necessity for a higher rate of fare was 
shelved temporarily after it had been 
pointed out that an amendment to the 
city charter simply requires the Board 
of Street Railway Commissioners to 
report its findings to the Council annu- 
ally and at such other times as the 
Council may direct. It was contended 
that the annual report should be all 
that the Council should ask for unless 
the report was of an unsatisfactory 
nature. The annual report is in the: 
hands of the printers. 
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On the other hand, it was cited by 
Councilman Kronk that citizens and 
taxpayers, through their duly elected 
representatives in the Council, are 
assured an insight into the workings 
of the various departments under a 
section of the charter which says that 
one of the powers and duties of the 
Council shall be to require at any time, 
by resolution, full and complete infor- 
mation from any officer, board or com- 
mission, concerning the conduct of 
affairs in his or its charge. 

The new rate of fare which went 
into effect following the granting of 
the wage increase for trainmen is 6 
cents for cash fares or nine tickets for 
50 cents. The 1-cent charge for trans- 
fer still holds as before, making pas- 
sengers who transfer pay 7 cents to 
complete their ride. 


City Council Orders Plans 
for Subway System 


The City Council of Los Angeles on 
Sept. 7 adopted a resolution, which was 
forwarded to the City’s Board of Public 
Utilities and the City Engineer, con- 
taining instructions that plans be pre- 
pared for a comprehensive subway sys- 
tem for Los Angeles. It is stated that 
immediately after receipt of the plans 
by the City Council, steps will be taken 
for the early construction of the pro- 
posed subway system. 

It is indefinite whether such a subway 
system shall be built under bond issue 
by the city itself or financed by the 
railway companies. This question is to 
be decided later. 


Director Twining’s Remarks 
Attract Attention 


Wide publicity has been given in 
Philadelphia and in New Jersey to com- 
ments on the present transit situation 
made by William E. Twining, director 
of the department of city transit in 
Philadelphia, in a letter to Mayor 
Moore of that city dated Sept. 4. Mr. 
Twining’s letter to the Mayor accom- 
panied records compiled by his depart- 
ment pertaining to new franchises 
which have been granted to the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company during 
the present city administration. 

Mr. Twining pointed out that al- 
though the twelve-year period since 
1910 shows a slight increase in the 
operating track of the subsidiaries of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, the records show that since the 
beginning of the city administration in 
1920 there has been an actual decrease 
of trackage of subsidiaries to the 
amount of more than 8 miles. He said 
that this fact, taken in connection with 
the company’s proposal to abandon a 
large amount of surface track mileage 
in the business section of the city and 
‘to substitute therefor subways and bus 
lines, may be considered as indicating 
that the time is not far distant when 
surface track will be a curiosity. and 
will simply mark one stage in the evolu- 
tion of city transportation. 


Mr. Twining feels that these remarks . 
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by him have attracted public attention 
far beyond their importance. As he sees 
it surface tracks have reached the point 
where development of them _ has 
stopped. His idea is that the motor 
bus, partaking of the nature of both 
the trolley car and the automobile, 
seems destined to fill a large place in 
city transportation in the future. 


M. O. Advocates Attack 
Private Operation 


At Meeting of Public Ownership League 
Addresses Favoring Municipal Con- 
trol of Utilities Were Presented 


One hundred delegates from all over 
the United States attended the con- 
vention of the Public Ownership League 
of America, which was held at Toronto, 
Sept. 10, 11 and 12, under the pres- 
idency of Willis J. Spaulding, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Springfield, Il. 

President Spaulding asserted that 
municipalities in the United States are 
beginning to realize that they will have 
to act quickly if they are not to find 
themselves permanently under the con- 
trol of large private syndicates oper- 
ating public utilities. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult, Mr. Spaulding said, 
for cities to launch their own publicly 
owned light and power systems. 

The secretary of the league, Carl D. 
Thompson of Chicago, quoted exten- 
sively from United States papers and 
periodicals in an endeavor to show that 
private enterprise is quickly getting 
control of the great water-power re- 
sources of the States. 

Jerome Frank, special corporation 
counsel of Chicago, stated that Chicago 
was considering the purchase of its en- 
tire street transportation system. The 
price may be $100,000,000 and a pro- 
gram of improvements and extensions 
for the next twenty years will be about 
$400,000,000. The present owners are 
asking about $240,000,000 for their 
holdings. 

Cornelius Sheehan, commissioner of 
gas, water and electricity, New York 
City, in the course of an address on the 
failure of regulation, severely con- 
demned various financial practices of 
the private railway interests in New 
York City and told how the agitation 
was started to have the city build and 
operate its own subway system. He said 
the city was now holding itself in readi- 
ness to recover possession of its transit 
lines, including the subways, in 1925 
and 1926 at the expiration of the pres- 
ent franchises. 

George Wright of the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, gave the history 
of the Toronto street railway system 
and the improvements made since the 
city took over the road in September, 
1921. In United States cities 42 per 
cent have fares higher than Toronto. 
He believed that subways presented a 
problem in Toronto which would soon 
have to be faced. Mr. Wright empha- 
sized that the local system was entirely 
free from political influence, that the 


citizens were behind the commission, . 
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and that the most modern track, rolling 
stock and carhouses had been built. 
The system had been declared the finest 
on the north American continent. 
Charles Edward Russell, New York, 
gave the history of progress of publie 
ownership in Great Britain, predicting 
that within fifteen years all public util- 
ities there would be municipally owned. 


et 


Radio Talks Scheduled.—The follow- 
ing McGraw-Hill editors will talk dur- 
ing the month of September from 8:15 
to 8:30 from the broadcasting station 
at Aeolian Hall, New York City: H. C. 
Parmelee, editor Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, on Sept. 19 on 
“The Work of the Chemical Engineer”; 
E. J. Mehren, editor Engineering News- 
Record,.on Sept. 26 on “What Engineer- 
ing Is and What It Is Not.” 


Jitney_Violators Fined. — Supreme 
Court Justice Crasper on Sept. 10 im- 
posed a jail sentence of fifteen days on 
five jitney operators guilty of operating 
in the city of Schenectady in the face 
of the restraining injunction, fined three 
others in amounts ranging from $50 to 
$250 and dismissed one case for lack 
of evidence. Judge Crasper is the 
fourth Supreme Court Justice in the 
judicial district to be drawn into the 
jitney controversy. Judge Crasper sig- 
nified by his attitude that there would 
be no further toleration on his part. 
He said that an order of the Supreme 
Court must be obeyed or there would be 
no government. The Schenectady Rail- 
way will continue its campaign against 
jitney operators and violators of the 
injunction will be brought into court 
as soon as possible. 


D. U. R. Ordered to Tear Up Tracks. 
—A resolution passed unanimously by 
the Council of River Rouge directs the 
Detroit United Railway to tear up its 
tracks and remove its wires inside the 
city within ninety days or have it done 
by the city at the expense of the com- 
pany. A penalty was fixed at $250 a 
day for failure to carry out the provi- 
sions of the ordinance. This action 
follows the granting of an injunction 
to River Rouge by Circuit Judge Theo- 
dore J. Richter, enjoining the Detroit 
United Railway from running cars 
through the city. The injunction was 


_asked after the company had increased 


the fare for city rides. Mayor Bres- 
nahan of River Rouge proposes to de- 
pend upon bus lines to replace the cars 
until municipal ownership of the car 
lines can be effected. The bus fare 
will continue at the rate of three rides 
for-10 cents. It is the Mayor’s idea to 
have the company put a price on its 
lines in River Rouge and if the price is 
agreeable the city will purchase the 
lines and lease them to the Detroit De- 
partment of Street Railways. This he 
cites will provide direct through service 
to the Detroit City:-Hall, - ° ~ 
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Foreign News 


German Railways Fail 


Unable to Meet a Daily Deficit of 
50,000,000,000 Marks, Berlin Rail- 
ways to Cease Operations 


The socialization of the street rail- 
way system of Berlin has proved a 
dismal failure and as a result it was de- 
termined to shut down the system on 
Sept. 7. Before the war the street rail- 
way system of Berlin was in private 
hands, but a year before hostilities be- 
gan the system was acquired by the 
municipality. From then on things 
went from kad to worse. The war be- 
gan and copper feeders and trolley 
wires were seized for war purposes. 
When the war terminated the copper 
was replaced, but many lines were 
abandoned and the rolling stock and the 
track equipment were in great need of 
repair. 


PoLitics PLAYS PART 


Meanwhile, however, the municipal 
government fell into the hands of the 
Socialists, with the result that politics 
played a most important part in the 
operation of the street railway system. 
The working day was reduced to eight 
hours, the number of departments in- 
creased about fivefold and the office 
force fourfold. Platform men were 
ehosen not because of experience but 
by political preference. The overman- 
ning of the system, whereby twice as 
many men were employed as before, 
was largely attributable to conditions 
incident to the disbanding of the Ger- 
man army. It was necessary to find 
work for the officers, and they were 
given office positions with the municipal 
railway or acted as inspectors. 

The expenses of the street railway 
system because of this necessarily ex- 
ceeded peace-time costs, while the in- 
eome, as measured in marks, remained 
stationary. The crisis came when the 
mark began its phenomenal decline. 
Wages were increased from 40 pfennig 
(10 cents) an hour to 490,000 marks an 
hour ($125,000 before the war) but ap- 
proximately 20 cents at the time, or 
nearly 25 per cent higher than the dol- 
lar-mark rate). Fares were also in- 
creased to 100,000 marks, or about a 
million times the pre-war rate. The 
increased fare even with the depreciated 
mark caused the public to boycott the 
street railways and turn to the elevated 
roads and subways, with the result that 
the street railway system began to pile 
up a deficit of from 50,000,000,000 to 
60,000,000,000 marks daily. 

The elevated and subways systems 
of Berlin are operated by a private con- 
cern, and it is stipulated that the sub- 
way and elevated railway fares must 
equal the street railway fares. Thus 
not only were more passengers forced 
on the elevated and subway lines, but 
jnasmuch as these were always operated 


at a profit at tae reguiar fare, because 
the roads were not overmanned and 
were also kept in better condition, the 
profits became enormous. 

Efforts were made to get the federal 
transport ministry to advance funds to 
make up the deficit but without avail, 
the government itself having very little 
funds. Arrangements were finally made 
whereby private individuals, with the 
assistance of the government, under- 
took to place the railways on a paying 
basis. The only possibility of doing 
this was to curtail the number of em- 
ployees, and this was best done by dis- 
charging the whole force. Two weeks 
notice was therefore given to every em- 
ployee that on Sept. 7 his services would 
no longer be required. The plan was to 
stop the entire street railway system on 
that day, possibly for a week or only 
for a day. 

The new company to be formed will 
then hire men according to their ability, 
will make a new contract for electricity 
supply at a better rate than that now 
obtaining and will discard non-profit- 
able routes and map out new ones. The 
old cars will have to be used as no 
funds are available for new ones, but 
they will be kept in better repair. It is 
hoped that possibly the same company 
which operates the elevated and subway 
lines can be induced to take over the 
surface lines also. 

Throughout Germany, particularly in 
the smaller cities, street railway serv- 
ice had been abandoned altogether and 
people have taken to walking again or, 
when they can afford it, employ bicycles. 


Electrification Will Come Up 
for Discussion 


During this month the matter of 
pushing the electrification program of 
the Swiss Federal Railroads will come 
up for discussion. Although it is be- 
lieved but not proved that electric oper- 
ation is cheaper in Switzerland than 
steam, carrying on the electrification 
program will increase, it is said, the 
debt charge, which is already a heavy 
burden. 


French After Greek State 
Railways 


It is rumored in Paris that a French 
company is in pourparlers with the 
Greek government for the taking over 
of the state operated Greek railway 
lines and electrifying them. The Com- 
pagnie de Construction des Batignolles 
has already had a hand in the construc- 
tion of a considerable kilometrage of 
line in Greece and is said to be inter- 
ested in the operation by an _ all- 
embracing French company which shall 
take the lines over from the Greek gov- 
ernment authorities, who appear to 
have made a mess of them. 


Halfpenny Fares in Glasgow 


The Glasgow Corporation Tramways 
Committee on Aug. 1 carried a motion 
by fourteen votes to nine in favor of 
restoring halfpenny fares for short 
journeys. The decision now has to 
come before the Town Council for con- 
firmation or rejection. The halfpenny 
fare was started when the corporation 
took over the tramway system from the 
old tramway company in 1894 and sub- 
sequently the distance given for this 
fare was doubled. In 1920, owing to 
increased working expenses, the half- 
penny fare was abolished, but twelve 
tickets for the shorter distance could be 
bought for 9d. 


Manchester Prefers Trams 


The Town Council of Manchester 
has rejected by a large majority a mo- 
tion to the effect that, having regard 
to the great congestion of traffic in the 
center of the city, the Tramways Com- 
mittee should be instructed to diseon- 
tinue the running of cars in Market 
Street and to replace them by buses, 
and to consider the desirability of sub- 
stituting buses for tramcars in other 
congested streets. 


Reconstruction of London 
Underground Stations 


Further particulars are now avail- 
able on the rebuilding plans for two 
important stations of the London Un- 
derground electric railways. The 
growth of traffic at the important 
center, Piccadilly Circus, has made the 
construction of a new station impera- 
tive. In 1907, which was the first com- 
plete year of the station being open 
for traffic, the number of passengers 
using it was 1,500,000. In 1922 the 
number using it was 18,000,000. The 
new station will be 15 ft. below the 
street level of the Circus. It will be 
elliptical in shape, with a large circu- 
lating area, from which _ separate 
escalators will connect with the 
Baker Street & Waterloo Railway and 
the Great Northern & Piccadilly Rail- 
way, which cross one another (at dif- 
ferent levels) at this point. In all there 
will be six escalators, a record for any 
one station, and three will feed each 
of the two railways. The center esca- 
lator in each group will be reversible, 
so that during the busy hours two in 
each group can be run in either the 
upward or downward direction. The 
new station will embody every form of 
time-saving device. A broad subway 
under the Circus, encircling the book- 
ing hall, will be a feature. The subway 
will be available for the general public 
for crossing the Circus in safety. In 
this and in other respects the scheme 
resembles that which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for a number of years 
at the Bank of England, where three 
underground railway stations are em- 
braced in the arrangements. 

In regard to the reconstruction of 
Westminster Station, matters ‘are fur- 
ther advanced, and it is hoped that the 
work will be completed by October. 
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Reorganization Before 
Commission 


Trustees Who Purchased the Key Route 
Properties Under Foreclosure Seek 
Approval of Financing Plan 


Hugh Goodfellow, Warren Olney and 
W. I. Brobeck, as trustees, and the Key 
System Transit Company, East Oak- 
land Railway, Oakland & Haywards 
Railroad and Key System Securities 
Company have applied to the California 
Railroad Commission for authority to 
transfer and acquire the property for- 
merly belonging to the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways and to issue 
securities in conformity with the plan 
of reorganization as submitted in detail 
to the commission. This is one of the 
final moves in connection .with the re- 
organization, to which reference has 
been made previously in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL. 

The application recites that the trus- 
tees on July 17, 1923, purchased, at 
judicial sale under a decree of fore- 
closure all the properties of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, 
consisting of interurban railway and 
ferry system, commonly known as the 


Key Route or the Key System, and the 


street railway system operated between 
the cities on the east side of the bay. 


OWNERS DEpOosIT BONDS 


It is stated that the owners of more 
than 97 per cent of the face value of all 
of the outstanding bonds have deposited 
their bonds under the plan of reorgan- 
ization submitted to the commission. 
The property was purchased at fore- 
closure on a bid of $10,000,000, of which 
$398,165 was in cash and $9,601,834 by 
credit, indorsed pro rata upon the bonds 
so deposited; that the sum of $283,- 
561 was paid as the pro rata share of 
the bondholders who had not deposited 
their bonds as aforesaid, and the sum 
of $114,603 was paid to meet the ex- 
penses of the foreclosure proceedings 
and sale in accordance with the terms 
of the foreclosure decree. 

The total capitalization against the 
properties prior to foreclosure was 
$48,879,000, it is stated, represented by 
eleven bond issues totaling $16,401,000, 
three issues of equipment bonds and 
notes totaling $703,000, three classes 
of stock totaling, in par value, $28,175,- 
000, and notes totaling $3,600,000 issued 
by two subsidiary companies. Interest 
unpaid upon bonds deposited in the re- 
organization plan amounted to $3,226,- 
490 July 1, 1928. 

It is proposed to reduce the capitaliza- 
tion against the properties to approx- 
imately $28,237,500, divided as follows: 
First mortgage bonds, $2,500,000; re- 
funding bonds, $9,416,000; preferred 
stock, $12,829,000; common stock issued 


Financial and Corporate 
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pro rata to holders of preferred stock, 
$3,262,500; common stock issued to 
holders of dividend note, $250,000. 

It is estimated that the yearly bond 
interest charges under the reorganiza- 
tion plan will not be in excess of $800,- 
000, whereas the net earnings of the 
properties, after paying taxes, have 
averaged approximately $1,800,000 a 
year for the past three years. 

Floating indebtedness of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways 
as of June 30, 1923, was as follows: 
Audited vouchers for current accounts 
payable, $248,265; audited payrolls, 
$124,648; miscellaneous operating items, 
$64,196; prior mortgages on real estate, 
$22,500; notes due banks, $69,500; 
money due the Realty Syndicate for 
two pieces of real estate, $119,206. It 
is proposed to pay this floating indebt- 
edness in full. The reorganization com- 
mittee states that it refused to recog- 
nize the validity of six non-interest 
bearing notes aggrégating $357,924 rep- 
resenting amounts payable on dividends 
declared by the company but not ac- 
tually paid. 

A settlement upon the claims of said 
notes has been arranged whereby all 
the notes, other than the one pledged 
as security for the so-called Halsey 
note, are to be surrendered and can- 
celed in consideration of the issuance 
to the holders thereof of $250,000, par 
value, of common stock of the new cor- 
poration. 

It is proposed to organize four cor- 
porations in consummating the plan of 
reorganization as follows: Key Sys- 
tem Securities Company, authorized 
capital stock $2,600,000; East Oakland 
Railway, authorized capital stock $250,- 
000; Oakland & Haywards Railway, 
authorized capital stock $250,000, and 
Key System Transit Company, author- 
ized capital stock $17,750,000. 

It is proposed that the Key System 
Transit Company shall serve as the 
principal company which shall own 
directly or indirectly, and shall operate, 
the properties of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways purchased 
at foreclosure sale of aforesaid trustees. 
This company will own and hold all the 
stock, except qualifying directors’ 
shares of the three subsidiary com- 
panies, and will lease and operate the 
properties of the two, which are to 
acquire operating railroad properties, 
namely, Hast Oakland Railway and Oak- 
land & Haywards Railway. The trus- 
tees will convey to the Key System 
Transit Company all properties ac- 
quired by them at the foreclosure sale, 
except such properties as are to be 
transferred to subsidiary companies. 

Authorization of the Railroad Com- 
mission is asked by the trustees to 
carry out the terms of the reorganiza- 
tion plan through the transfer of prop- 
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erty, the issuance of the proposed 
authorized capital stock and to issue 
bonds in the sum of $229,000 in exchange 
for bonds of Twenty-third Avenue Elec- 
tric Railway 6 per cent bond issue, the 
issuance of bonds in the sum of $236,000 
in exchange for bonds of Oakland, San 
Leandro & Haywards Electric Railway 
first mortgage 6 per cent bond issue,. 
in addition to issues heretofore out- 
lined including first mortgage bonds of 
$10,000,000 and general refunding bonds 
of $20,000,000. 


Stock Selling Campaign Nets 
Good Results 


Results of a most gratifying nature 
were obtained in the stock selling cam- 
paign among employees of the Illinois 
Power & Light Corporation which began 
on Aug. 18 and ended two weeks later. 
According to figures made public at 
the close of the campaign by E. Paul 
Young, head of the investment depart- 
ment of the corporation, more than 
2,600 employees bought stock during the 
two weeks it was offered, bringing the 
total number of shareholders in the 
company~up~ to 3,000, out of 5,550 
workers employed. ; 

The stock is first preferred 7 per cent 
cumulative at $95 a share. Much of it 
was purchased by employees under a 
specially arranged partial payment 
plan. Six hundred workers on the 
interurban division of the Illinois Power 
& Light Corporation alone bought more 
than $100,000, par value, of the stock. 


Surplus of $23,086 in Barcelona 


According to the eighth annual report 
of the board of directors the Barcelona 
Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd., 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, the 
company earned a surplus of $23,086. 
The revenue was $2,575,466 and the ex- 
penses, including administration and 
general reorganization and issue ex- 
penses, amounted to $340,241.. After 
interest payments on various bonds a 
balance of $738,359 remained available 
for interest on first mortgage bonds. 
The amount of interest paid on these 
first mortgage bonds was $715,273, 
which left a surplus balance of $23,086. 
This compares with a deficit for the 
period ended Dec. 31, 1921, amounting 
to $156,872 and a deficit of $179,390 for 
the year 1920. 

The report states that the operating 
results of the tramways company 
showed an increase in gross earnings 
of 7.69 per cent and in net earnings of 
14.10 per cent over those of the previous 
year. 

During the year a bus company 
secured a concession and began oper- 
ation, while the tramways company. it- 
self is introducing buses on certain 
routes. 

Referring to taxation, the report 
makes mention of the fact that a very 
heavy and unexpected impost was made 
upon the railway companies. Further, 
that the companies had appealed to the 
courts and that the case was pending. 
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Final Step Taken in Brooklyn 
Reorganization 


Representatives of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, now operating as the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion, have asked the Transit Commis- 
sion for its approval on the five mort- 
gages that cover the property. These 
mortgages as presented to the Transit 
Commission mark the final step in the 
reorganization of the B. R. T. 

The mortgages are simply a formal 
step in the reorganization necessary to 
protect the interests of certain security 
holders, and were prepared according 
to the plan made public on March 15, 
1923. The approval by the commis- 
sion of these mortgages will be followed 
at once by a notice by the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation calling 
for all claims in the Malbone tunnel dis- 
aster, which involve approximately 
$2,000,000. The majority of these claims 
have been liquidated, and it is said by 
representatives of the company that 
they will be paid in cash when the date 
has been set for payment. According 
to the present indications the claims 
will all be paid off before the end of 
September. 

The second move on the part of the 
corporation, once the mortgages have 
been approved, will be to set a day for 

the exchange of the certificates of de- 
posit, representing securities that have 
been surrendered to the reorganization 
committee, for the new stocks and bonds 
of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corporation. This is also expected to 
be accomplished before the end of 
September. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the 
stock of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company has been deposited under the 
reorganization plan and on the majority 
of these shares the three installments 
totaling $35 a share have been paid 
according to the plan. 

Among the projects that the plan, 
which will be closed by the approval of 
the commission on Thursday, proposed 
to accomplish through a reorganization 
are the following: 


The funding into long term 6 per cent 
bonds of more than $60,000,000 of short 
term obligations, most of which carry 7 per 
cent interest. 


The payment in part and the adjustment 
of the balance of the accumulated arrears 
of interest, amounting to more than $27,- 
000,000, on the bonded debt of the system 
so as to permit the resumption of pay- 
ments of current interest. 

The payment in cash of the principal 
amount of the tort claims for personal 
injuries, as allowed, estimated at approxi- 
mately $2,200,000. 

The adjustment of the claims of the gen- 
eral contractor creditors, as allowed, esti- 
mated at approximately $1,600,000. 

The payment of receiver’s certificates 
and other claims against the property ag- 
gregating more than $12,000,000. 


Seattle Shows Profit in July 


An audit for the month of July, com- 
pleted recently, shows that the Seattle 
Municipal Railway made a profit of 
approximately $13,000 for the thirty- 
one days over all expenses, including 
depreciation, interest and bond redemp- 
tion. The net income for July was 
$83,265, or $3,000 more than for the 
same period in 1922. An allowance of 
$70,250 for bond redemption is not made 
in that figure. 

Economies in operating expenses were 
largely responsible for the good show- 
ing in July this year. According to 
Superintendent D. W. Henderson, the 
cost per car-mile in July, 1922, was 
29.47 cents, while in the same month 
this year it was 28 cents. Gross re- 
ceipts during July were $543,591, an 
increase of $4,777 over July, 1922. Oper- 
ating expenses, including depreciation, 
but not interest and bond redemption, 
increased $4,000, due to increase in the 
number of car-miles operated this year 
as compared with last year. 

The number of passengers carried in 
July, 1923, increased 8,312 over July of 
last year. The heavy falling off in car 
riding, as the result of an increase in 
fare from 5 cents to 8% cents, affected 
the standing of the lines, for although 
the lines carried 654,490 fewer pas- 
sengers in July than in May, when the 
5-cent fare was in effect, the revenue 
increased from $373,000 in May to 
$543,591 in July. 


Final Argument in Denver Case 
Oct. 8 


The controversy between the city of 
Denver and the Denver Tramway over 
fares has entered upon the final stage. 
The city and the tramway went into 


court on March 12, the city seeking to 
have the 8-cent fare granted by Federal 
Judge Lewis set aside and either a 6- 
cent or 5-cent fare instituted. The 
franchise specifies a 5-cent fare. Both 
sides closed for the present on Sept. 7, 
Henry A. Dubbs, special master in 
chancery, having informed the at- 
torneys to get down to business and 
the law. The oral arguments were set 
for the week commencing Oct. 8. The 
case will then be taken under advise- 
ment and a decision probably rendered 
before the new year. 

The financial statement of the tram- 
way for the first seven months of 1923 
shows net income of $117,351, which is 
$144,379 less than the same period for 
1922. 


Guarantee by Holding Company 
Saves Investors 


An investor in the Jersey Central 
Traction Company concerned about 
the recent discontinuance of service and 
the proposed scrapping of the road 
recently asked the American Investors’ 
Service what was the best procedure 
for a bondholder of the line to pursue. 
The answer of the paper is a striking 
commentary on the value of a security 
with a strong guarantee behind it, the 
guarantee of a holding company con- 
trolling widely diversified properties. 
The answer of the paper to the inquiry 
was as follows: 


The Jersey Central Traction 5s are guar- 
anteed for principal and interest by the 
American Electric Power Company, succes- 
sor of the American Railways and the 6s 
(American Railways-Jersey Central Trac- 
tion collateral trust 6s, due 1947) are se- 
cured by the stock of the Jersey Central 
Company, and are a direct obligation of 
the American Railways. 

It would seem as long as the American 
Railways paid interest on these securities 
that there would not have to be any definite 
position taken on the bonds, as the assets 
of the Jersey Central Traction Company 
are of little value. It could not be said 
that the company had taken away anything 
from the security, and in fact the only 
security the bonds have had is their affili- 
ation with the American Electric Power 
Company. 

We think holders of these bonds should 
consider themselves very well off to have 
their interest paid and principal provided 
for at maturity, as it can readily be seen 
that if it were an independent property 
there would be considerable loss, if not a 
total loss, facing the holders. We are 
officially informed that the company will 
make no disposition of the bonds except to 
let them run to maturity. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF DENVER TRAMWAY DEC. 24, 1920, TO JULY 31, 1923 


Accumulative Accumulative 
Dee. 24,'20, to Dec. 24,’20, to 
Operating revenue: = Dec. 31,'22 January February March April May June July July 31, ’23 
Transportation ss...2-6 6.06 eo $9,515,930 $402,023 $363,014 $407,929 $378,117 $394,318 $381,646 $384,835 $12,227,815 
Rental, power, etc.........-....... 312,437 12,740 12,319 13,718 16,120 16,092 14,813 15,585 413,825 
Total operating revenue.......... 9,838,367 414,763 375,333 421,697 394,237 410,410 396,459 400,421 12,641,640 
os expenses: 
ay and structures......s05. 0.00% + 1,362,033 45,799 48,052 47,670 48,189 47,132 53,047 55,425 1,707,346 
PEMEINIONG |, fer civ 5.0 viv iviinee een os 920,855 37,924 34,869 43,405 34,900 33,051 34,979 28,251 1,169,504 
Weare etrete Meae eet ele Sid celd cosinren es 724,400 35,365 29,376 32,286 29,670 29,712 28,262 28,325 937,378 
. Conducting transportation......... 2,863,785 118,464 109,747 118,721 112,990 118,253 113,598 117,576 3,673,135 
General and misc.................. 694,463 27,856 36,276 41,303 40,100 47,059 36,517 37,665 61,175 
Total operating expense.......... 6,365,437 265,409 259,320 283,384 265,849 275,207 266,443 267,510 8,448,558 
Net operating revenue........... 3,262,930 149,355 116,013 138,263 128,388 135,203 130,016 132,911 4,193,082 
Miscellaneousincome...............- 23,679 1,095 1,159 1,509 865 820 851 1,062 31,041 
sores income, less operating expense 3,286,609 150,450 117,172 139,772 129,253 136,023 130,867 133,973 4,224,123 
luctions: 
eevee reren  Wicvrs tact ils wis! s 06 6 757,166 32,117 32,117 32,117 32,117 32,117 32,117 32,117 981,983 
Franchise payments............... 121,210 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 156,210 
Interest on debts...........0.....- 1,960,204 79,675 79,675 79,675 80,757 80,306 80,126 80,126 2,520,543 
Total deductions. .......:.....-- 2,838,580 116,792 116,792 116,792 112,874 117,423 117,243 117,243 3,658,736 
Net income............ bacth Sere ors $448,029 $33,658 $380 $22,980 $11,379 $18,600 $13,624 $16,730 $565,387 
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Initial Illinois Power & Light 
Dividend—I.T.S. Com- 


mon Pays 
The Illinois Power & Light Company, 
Chicago, declared initial quarterly 


dividends of 1% per cent on the 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred and 12 per 
cent on the 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, both payable Oct. 1 to 
stock of record Sept. 15. The company 
has made application to list its 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock on the 
Montreal Stock Exchange. There is 
$20,000,000 of this issue authorized. 

At the same time the Illinois Trac- 
tion Company, now affiliated with the 
Illinois Power & Light Company, in ad- 
dition to declaring the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 6 
per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
also declared a dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the common stock, payable 
Oct. 15. This is the first dividend on 
the common stock since 1918. 


Commission Fixes Utilities’ 
Valuation 


The Missouri State Tax Commission 
on Aug. 30 recommended that the 
valuation of all railroads and public 
utilities in Missouri be assessed for 
1928 taxes at $385,632,258, an increase 
of $2,369,025 over the value finally fixed 
by the State Board of Equalization last 
year. Of the St. Louis utilities de- 
creases were ordered in the assessments 
of the United Railways and the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association. For St. 
Louis alone the United Railways’ value 
was fixed at $44,085,208 compared with 
$44,267,889 last year. The Terminal’s 
properties were valued at $13,093,698 
against $13,763,898 last year. 

The total value of all of the prop- 
erties in Missouri, including railroads, 
public utilities, land and _ personal 
properties, is $4,361,609,835. The $385,- 
632,258 valuation of railroads and other 
public utilities is made up as fol- 
lows: Steam roads, $274,506,562; street 
and electric interurbans, $66,008,581; 
bridges, $6,969,964; telegraph, $6,423,- 
497, and telephones, $31,743,664. 


Right to Issue Ten-Year Bonds 
Sought——The Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, Washington, D. C., 
has asked the Utilities Commission for 
authority to issue $2,496,000 of 6 per 
cent ten-year bonds dated Nov. 5, under 
a $10,000,000 general mortgage. Part 
of the issue would be used to retire 
other bonds of the company. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York 
on Sept. 12 there were sold $1,000 
Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Corporation 5 per cent sinking fund 
bonds, due December, 1935; decrease, 
1923, and subsequent coupons attached; 
also detached coupons due June and 
December, 1922, and June 1923, for $25 
each; $150 Augusta-Aiken Railway & 
Electric Corporation 5 per cent bond, 
due June, 1924; $510 lot. 

May Abandon Service. Losing 
steadily, the car service of Anderson 


may be abandoned, according to Harry 
A. Orr, manager of the system. For 
the first five months of this year the 
loss has been $7,051. This is not in- 
cluding depreciation, overhead, taxes 
and bonded interest. The system is 
operated by the Southern Public Utili- 
ties Company, a subsidiary of the 
Southern Power Company. 

Net Operating Income $341,228.— 
The gross earnings of the Chicago 
Surface Lines for July were $4,746,503 
and the operating expenses were 
$3,650,024. The net operating income 
was $341,228. The wages included in 
the operating expenses are only the 
wages already paid. Under the award 
of the board of arbitration, made on 
July 20, 1928, back pay from June 1 
to July 31, 1923, was to be computed 
and paid in August, 1923. 

Extra Common Dividend Declared.— 
The United Light & Railways Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has declared an 
extra dividend of three-quarters of 1 
per cent on the common stock in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent, both payable Nov. 1 to 
stock of record Oct. 15. Regular 
quarterly dividends of 13 per cent on 
the first preferred and of 12 per cent 
on the participating preferred were also 
declared, both payable Oct. 1 to stock 
of record Sept. 15. 

Will Pay Liquid Dividend. — The 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland is 
sending out notices to holders of the 
$800,000 first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds of the New York & North Shore 
Traction Company, issued April 1, 1914, 
and to holders of certificates of deposit 
under bondholders’ agreement that 
funds are at hand to pay a liquid divi- 
dend at the rate of $50 on each $1,000 
face amount of all bonds outstanding 
under the first mortgage specified 
above. The bonds must have attached 
coupons matured April 1, 1919, and 
thereafter, and must be forwarded to 
the Union Trust Company at Cleveland. 

Another Payment Declared on Income 
Bonds.—The directors of the Third 
Avenue Railway, New York, N. Y., have 
declared the regular semi-annual in- 
terest of 24 per cent on adjacent mort- 
gage income 5 per cent bonds and one- 
half of 1 per cent on account of accumu- 
lated interest, both payable Oct. 1. On 
April 1, in addition to the regular 2% 
per cent then due, one-half of 1 per cent 
was paid on account of accumulated 
interest, making total payments 63 per 
cent in the fiscal year ended June 30. 
Accumulated interest now totals 204 
per cent. After a lapse of more than 
four years interest payments on these 
bonds were resumed April 1, 1922, when 
% per cent was paid. 


Seeks to Abandon Service. — The 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey Railway on 
Sept. 6 asked the Public Service Com- 
mission for permission to abandon its 
service in the territory between Bristol 
and Doylestown, Pa. J. F. Morris, 
vice-president of the company, said that 
the company was now working under 
a $10,000 deficit and faced a $30,000 
payment for paving. Residents of the 


territory not having automobiles en- 
tered a protest against the company’s 
proposal. Mr. Morris said a bus line 
is to be established between the two 
points if the electric railway is dis- 
continued. The commission reserved 
decision. The road is 26 miles long. 
It was built about thirty years ago at 
a cost of $250,000. 


Will Bring Suit to Recover Taxes.— 

The Middlesex County Board of Free- 
holders has instructed Solicitor Rich- 
ardson to bring suit against the Jersey 
Central Traction Company to recover 
$1,080 due the county in franchise taxes. 
The franchise tax covers a period of | 
six years, at $180 per annum. William 
Hitchcock, who was general manager 
of the company, requested the board to 
accept $650. The traction company 
ceased to operate some weeks ago. The 
company has paid no franchise tax to 
the county for twenty years. A bill was 
first rendered the company for the 
twenty years, but it was found the com- 
pany would escape taxation for fourteen 
years through the statute of limitations, 
but that it would have to pay for six 
years. _ 
_ Capital. Stock Increased—An 1n- 
crease of $3,000,000 of the capital stock 
of the Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat 
& Power Company, operating street 
and interurban lines, electric light and 
power plants and gas plants in Apple- 
ton, Neenah, Menasha and many other 
communities in the Fox River Valley, 
is announced, the change in the articles 
of incorporation having already been 
filed. The original capitalization of 
the company up to the increase was 
$1,000,000. A controlling interest in 
the property was acquired recently by 
the North American Company, which 
also controls the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company. John I. 
Beggs, president of the company, says 
that funds to be raised by the sale of 
the additional stock will be used to 
make needed improvements in and addi- 
tions to the services which the company 
is supplying. 

Large Operating Revenue.—The re- 
port of the Third Avenue Railway, New 
York, N. Y., for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1923, shows an operating rev- 
enue of $14,406,784, against $14,141,412 
in 1922. The surplus for the year was 
$301,275, after allowing for taxes, sink- 
ing fund, interest on funded debt, in- 
cluding interest on adjustment mort- 
gage income 5 per cent bonds. This 
figure is compared with $207,474 for 
the same period a year ago. The in- 
terest revenue derived from cash and 
investments was $287,348, against $261,- 
537 in 1922. The directors declared a 
3 per cent interest payment on adjust- 
ment mortgage income 5 per cent bonds, 
which makes a total payment of 6 per 
cent out of earnings for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 5 per cent regular and 
1 per cent on account of accumulated 
interest. ‘This compares with the pay- 
ment of 5 per cent from earnings in the 
preceding year. Interest payments on 
the bonds were resumed April 1, 1922, . 
after a lapse of more than four years. 
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Traffic and Ti 


ransportation 


Beeler Report May Be Modified 


An effort will be made in the near 
future to modify the Beeler report with 
regard to changes recommended therein 
in the matter of the rearrangement of 
the electric railway tracks on the 
neutral ground in Canal Street, New 
Orleans. This decision was reached 
after a conference had with Commis- 
sioner Paul H. Maloney of the depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, Commissioner 
Stanley Ray of the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, Superintendent Earl of the 
Sewerage & Water Board, representa- 
tives of the Public Service, Inc., and a 
committee that appeared in behalf of 
the merchants and property owners of 
Canal Street. 

The Canal Street merchants’ dele- 
gation expressed itself as dissatisfied 
with the promised relief of traffic 
congestion in Canal Street, and insisted 
upon the adoption of some plan that 
would improve present conditions. It 
would take two and a half years under 
the Beeler plan with ordinary procedure, 
it was said by the spokesman of the dele- 
gation, Leonard B. Kieffer, to solve the 
problem, by which time, he predicted, 
improvement in the traffic conditions 
would be well-nigh impossible. 

Commissioner Ray, on behalf of the 
city, declared that while there were 
some parts of the Beeler report which 
he was not quite convinced should be 
adopted, it was imperative that the 
widening of the gage of the belt lines 
that traverse Canal Street should be 
carried out, and that would take up 
considerable time, together with the 
widening of the Canal Street roadway 
and the narrowing of the neutral ground 
to a two-track width. These changes, 
he said, would involve rearrangement 
of the sewerage and drainage pipe, 
about which the Sewerage. & Water 
Board would have to be consulted be- 


fore any permanent work could be done. 


It was decided, at the suggestion of 
Commissioner Maloney, that a joint 
meeting of all parties interested be 
held in the near future so that some 
plan of action could be adopted looking 
to permanent relief. Superintendent 
Earl, Commissioners Ray and Maloney 
and Superintendent Paterson of the 
Public Service, Inc., were named by the 
Commission Council to the committee. 


Middle-Block Stops to Continue 
in Salt Lake 


As a result of a unanimous vote of 
the City Commissioners of Salt Lake 
City cars will continue to make stops 
in the middle of the blocks. The 
city was requested by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Utah to act on 
the question. ' 

‘This decision marks the end of a 
campaign to have instituted a new 
scheme of having cars stop only on 


corners. The question found its way to 
the Public Utilities Commission with 
the request that that body take action. 
The commission referred the matter to 
the City Commission, as only Salt Lake 
City was involved, and the commission 
considered it of no importance to the 
remainder of the state. 

The principal reason advanced by the 
public safety officials for recommending 
the retention of the system in vogue 
was that Salt Lake City blocks are 
longer than most blocks in the business 
districts of larger cities. Arguments 
used by the opponents of the half-way 
stops contended that it was unsafe and 
caused many accidents. Answering this 
argument the proponents considered it 
much safer for a car to slow down at 
the half-block signals. 


Ten-Cent Fare in Superior 


Fares in Superior, Wis., will be re- 
arranged as well as raised from a 
6-cent cash fare and six tickets for 
35 cents to a 10-cent cash fare and 
five tickets for 30 cents following the 
recent action of members of the 
advisory council and the City Commis- 
sion who voted almost unanimously to 
accept a proposal submitted to that 
body by the Duluth Street Railway. 
This ends for the time being the fare 
rate controversy which has_ existed 
for some time between the city and 
the company. 

Other proposals besides the fare 
question include the acceptance of 
eliminating all railroad crossing flag- 
ging at crossings where flagmen or 
gates are provided and the curtailment 
and sterner regulation of local jitney 
traffic to the advantage of the city, 
which traffic has made serious inroads 
in the operation and revenues of the 
traction company. Without this in- 
crease in fares the company would have 
been forced to give decreased service 
or go out of business. 

Financial figures submitted by the 
company show that from Sept. 1, 1921, 
to Aug. 31, 1922, the first twelve months 
of the 6-cent fare in Superior, the net 
earnings were only $18,000. The same 
figures practically prevailed at the end 
of the second year, which closed the 
first of this month. The net loss to the 
company during the past year has been 
approximately $90,000 per year, be- 
cause of jitney competition as well as 
the interest on the large bonded in- 
debtedness which the operating profit 
has been wholly inadequate to meet. 

The new agreement as reached may 
not be permanent, but displays an 
earnest desire on the part of the city 
to help the company out of the rut of 
its financial difficulties. Should either 
party to the agreement find it unsatis- 
factory after trial. they may appeal to 
the State Railroad Commission for a 
new adjustment. — 


Supervisors Check Headways 
in Los Angeles 


A revised system of supervision of 
car lines’ which includes checking of 
time to assure even headway and riding 
supervision over the lines has been in- 
troduced by the Los Angeles Railway. 

Practically all lines of the system run 
through the downtown district and serve 
opposite parts of the city. Supervis- 
ing points for both ends of all lines 
have been selected where a man can 
watch one end of two or three lines. 
Both ends of line combinations are pro- 
tected from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. This re- 
quires nineteen day supervisors. The 
night service is handled by eleven men, 
who stay on duty until 2 a.m. 

The day supervisors are instructed 
to remain at the strategic points during 
the morning rush hour service and to 
devote their attention to keeping cars 
on even headway unless called away by 
an emergency. After 9 a.m. the super- 
visor is expected to use his discretion 
in leaving his post and riding over the 
parts of the lines under his jurisdiction. 
This gives him a chance to work with 
individual trainmen who need _ assist- 
ance and to observe infractions of rules, 
as well as to maintain adequate service 
through the midday. 

The day supervisor must return to 
his checking point by 3:30 p.m., when 
the afternoon tripper service starts. 
The night men relieve the day men at 
4 and 5 p.m. The night man then re- 
mains on the supervising point, giving 
his full attention to headways, until 
after the evening rush travel is over. 
The day supervisor who is thus relieved ~ 
then rides his lines until he is due off 
at 6 or 7 p.m. This gives both riding 
supervision and a check of headway 
during the busiest part of the day. 

A new type of time book has been 
supplied to the supervisors so that by 
glancing at the train run number, shown 
on the front of the car, and at his 
book a supervisor can tell immediately 
if the car is on time. The system is 
being handled with thirty men and three 
chief district supervisors. Every super- 
visor has a day off each week. 

Supervisors are instructed to keep 
in close touch with conditions on all 
parts of the system through the emer- 
gency telephone board, each point of 
supervision being in direct telephone 
communication with the exchange board. 
A part of the instructions to super- 
visors reads as follows: 


Do not tell any trainman to go across 
and get his orders from the other super- 
visor. A vacillating policy leaves a bad im- 
pression of your ability with the man in- 
volved. Dispose of his case on the spot. 


Two and a Half Cents for 
School Children 


The Seattle & Rainier Valley Rail- 
way, Seattle, has filed a fare schedule 
with the Department of Public Works 
granting a fare of 24 cents, forty 
tickets for $1, for school children, effec- 
tive Sept. 4. This is the same: rate 
paid on the Seattle Municipal Railway 
lines. 
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Proposal to Link Bus and Railway 
in New York City 


The New York Transit Commission 
on Sept. 12 fixed Sept. 25 as the day 
for a public hearing upon the applica- 
tion of the Manhattan Bus Corporation 
for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to insure continued bus opera- 
tion over the crosstown routes at 
Seventy-ninth, Eighty-sixth and Ninety- 
sixth Streets, Manhattan. These routes 
are now operated under city supervi- 
sion. They are among those which are 
at present not covered by legal permits 
and are threatened w-th stoppage by a 
recent decision of the Court of Appeals. 
The company has an application pend- 
ing before the Board of Estimate for 
a franchise for the routes. While the 
Transit Commission can hold the hear- 
ing.as to the certificate of convenience 
and necessity, it cannot issue such cer- 
tificate or the complementary permis- 
sion to operate until the company has 
a franchise. 

An unusual feature of the applica- 
tion is that the bus company proposes, 
under an agreement with the New York 
& Harlem Railroad, which owns and 
operates the Fourth Avenue trolley 
lines and the Eighty-sixth Street cross- 
town trolley, to issue and accept trans- 
fers to and from the Fourth Avenue 
line wherever intersected by the bus 
lines, good anywhere between the Post 
Office and 135th Street. This would 
mean that for a single fare passengers 
of the Fourth and Madison Avenue line 
would be transported crosstown at a 
number of points in the Yorkville sec- 
tion of upper Manhattan. 


Wants Extension of Six-Cent 
Fare Zone 


Extension of the 6-cent fare to the 
western limits of Huntington, W. Va., 
so as to include Westmoreland, recently 
annexed to the city of Huntington, has 
been requested in a petition to the 
Public Service Commission drafted by 
City Attorney C. W. Strickling. Under 
the terms of a former order granted by 
the Public Service Commission the Ohio 
Valley Electric Railway was permitted 
to charge a 6-cent fare in all parts of 
the incorporated limits of the city. That 
order was issued before Westmoreland 
was annexed to the city, so that the 
company has continued to collect a 
second fare beyond the old western 
corporation line at the Four Pole 
Bridge. The petition of the city at- 
torney requests the commission to con- 
strue its former order so as to include 
all of Westmoreland in the 6-cent zone, 
and if it will not admit of that con- 
struction, to order the company to ex- 
tend the zone to the new western 
corporation limit. 

A delegation from the new Tenth 
Ward recently requested the commis- 
sioners to take necessary steps to obtain 
a 6-cent fare for the entire district. 
Mayor Chapman informed officials of 
the company of the request, but W. R. 
Power, general manager of the com- 
pany, replied in a letter that the ex- 
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tension would be disastrous to the 
Huntington-Ashland interurban line. 
On further requests of residents the 
commissioners of Huntington authorized 
the city solicitor to take the case before 
the Public Service Commission. 


Hearing Will Dispose of Fare 
in Spartanburg 


A hearing was scheduled for Sept. 12 
in Columbia on the petition of the 
South Carolina Gas & Electric Com- 
pany for a 5-cent increase in fares on 
the railway and bus systems in Spar- 
tanburg. This is another step in the 
railway problem of that city, which has 
remained unsolved now for several 
months. 

The city filed on Aug. 24 with the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina a de- 
murrer to the returns that have been 
filed with that court by the railway 
company. It is the contention of the 
city that the returns shown by the com- 
pany are insufficient and that the com- 
pany has been amassing larger profits 
than at any time in its history. The 
city denies “the operation of the street 
railway would, if efficiently managed 
and managed without a view solely to 
being able to show a loss, necessarily 
result in a loss.” 


Employees Asked to Help 


In carrying out further its plan for 
soliciting constructive criticism from 
its patrons and employees, President 
George M. Alexander of the Mononga- 
hela-West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany has recently addressed a person- 
ally signed letter to the 1,300 employees 
of the company in which he asks for 
helpful suggestions. The appeal in part 
follows: 


You come in daily touch with things some 
of us probably never see; you meet people 
that some of us scarcely ever meet. I 
know you see things done, you probably do 
things for the company in your work, that 
in your opinion ought to be done differently ; 
you see where work could be better done 
or more cheaply done; you see where the 
company could save money, where it could 
give better service. 

Now, we want your help and your sug- 
gestions. If your friends or your neigh- 
bors give you any suggestions regarding 
our operations, pass them on to us. Each 
suggestion will have the most careful at- 
tention and consideration. 

As a basis to work from in connection 
with these suggestions, suppose each day 
we devote five minutes to thinking of a 
better way of doing the job given us to do. 

I feel that this is a big family working 
together for the growth of this property, 
that we are all personally interested in the 
success of our company and its reputation 
with the people we serve and throughout 
the territory in which we operate, and real 
growth, real success and real good will can 
a be brought about by our working to- 
gether. 


Grants Jitney Licenses——The City 
Council of Boston has voted to grant 
three jitney licenses to the Norfolk & 
Bristol Bus Company to operate buses 
in Hyde Park as feeders to the Boston 
Elevated. 


Applies to Operate One-Man Cars.— 
The Eastern Wisconsin Electric Com- 
pany has asked permission of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission to operate 
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one-man interurban cars over its Fond 
du Lac-Oshkosh-Neenah division. 


Wants Five-Cent Fare Extended.— 
The Puget Sound International Railway: 
& Power Company, Everett, Wash., has’ 
applied to the Department of Public 
Works for permission to extend the 
5-cent fare in Everett until Nov. 30. 
The 5-cent fare has been effective in 
Everett for nearly a year. 


Considers Bus Operation——The New 
Jersey & Pennsylvania Traction Com- 
pany is said to be considering the ad- 
visability of abandoning its line and 
substituting buses. This action will be 
taken if the company is compelled te 
expend $39,000 for street pavement in 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Freight Service to Be Reduced.— 
Owing to the falling off in freight 
traffic, the Olean, Bradford & Salamanca 
Railway, in Bradford, Pa., will reduce 
its freight service, so that freight cars 
will run only three days a week. This 
service will be maintained until a 
greater resumption of traffic justifies 
the six-day schedule now in force. This 
reduction in freight car service is an- 
other step inthe retrenchment program 
of the railway, which is cutting its 
operating expenses to a minimum in 
order to allow a greater amount to be 
applied annually to improvements to 
the system. 


Refuses Bus Permits.—Since the Gen- 
eral Assembly last spring placed motor 
buses under the Virginia Corporation 
Commission that body has consistently 
refused to grant a permit to operate 
bus lines in direct competition with 
intercity electric railway transporta- 
tion and in its action has had the back- 
ing of the municipalities of Virginia 
affected by such decision. Several re- 
quests for permits to operate between 
Virginia cities in competition with 
established electric lines have been re- 
jected by the Corporation Commission. 
In explaining the action of the com- 
mission, Major Alexander Forward 
stated that the commission is not eom- 
mitted to this policy but that circum- 
stances have so far not justified issu- 
ance of permits for such competition. 


Will Start Bus Service.—The North- 
ern Texas Traction Company, Fort 
Worth, Tex., has announced that it will 
start a bus service to Riverside, an addi- 
tion to the city of Fort Worth that is 
now without railway service, and will 
remain without service until the exten- 
sion of the traction company’s line into 
that section can be built. George H. 
Clifford, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the traction company, said 
the company would place several buses 
in service on the regular jitney lines 
into Riverside and would charge a 7- 
cent fare with privilege of transfer to 
the railway at the present terminus of 
the line. The traction company decided 
to place the motor buses in service 
when the City Commission passed an 
ordinance stopping the operation of. 
jitneys into Riverside. The jitneys had 
been operating for some time and had 
been charging a 10-cent fare. 
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Personal Items 


Mr. McCants, Manager 


New Operating Executive at San Fran- 
cisco Entered Service There 
in 1906 


Melnotte McCants, whose appoint- 
ment as general manager of the Mar- 
ket Street Railway, San Francisco, 
was referred to in the Sept. 1 issue 
of the ELecrric RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
is a native of Spartanburg, S. C. 
He entered the employment of the lead- 
ing railroad of that district—the South- 
ern—as a clerk. In addition to master- 
ing his regular duties, he took up the 
study of stenography at night school; 
and it was his proficiency in this line 
that brought him to the United Rail- 
roads, the predecessor of the Market 

treet Railway, in 1906 as stenographer 
in the president’s office. 


Melnotte McCants 


‘In 1910 he was appointed chief clerk 
to the general manager. In March, 
1918, he became assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. In August, 1919, he was 
promoted.to assistant general manager. 
And now comes his elevation of a few 
weeks ago. 

He has been very active in affairs of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation and his services have been sought 
by the various committees of the asso- 
ciation such as the committee on-educa- 
tion, the committee on merchandising 
transportation, etc. 

As a citizen, his help has been of 
great value in numerous community 
projects and he is in constant demand 
in this regard. He is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club. Among the 
rank and file of the company at San 
Francisco Mr. McCants has established 
himself as a broad-minded official, abso- 
lutely impartial in his decisions. His 
appointment to the post of general 
manager affords a striking illustration 
that preachment and practice are 
synonymous in meaning on the Market 
Street Railway, for employees entering 


the service of the company are reminded 
at the inception of the term of their 
employment that “the highest position 
in the gift of the company is open to 
the qualified employee.” 


H. L. Doherty Elected to Ameri- 
can Light & Traction Board 


Henry L. Doherty, president of the 
Cities Service Company, the Doherty 
Operating Company and other corpora- 
tions, has been elected a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Light & Traction Com- 
pany, New York, owning all the com- 
mon stock of seventeen public utilities 
in various parts of the United States, 
most of them gas light companies. 


Changes in Citizens Traction 
Company 

The following changes have been 
made in the personnel of the Citizens 
Traction Company, Oil City, Pa.: John 
E. Zimmerman is now president, re- 
placing Joseph Seep. Mr. Zimmerman 
was formerly secretary, and in that 
capacity has been succeeded by C. A. 


McClure. V. A. Redfield, who was gen- 
eral superintendent, is now general 
manager. 


Mr. Cummings Made Assistant 
to Chairman 


Fred A. Cummings, since 1919 pub- 
lic relations representative of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed to 
the position of assistant to the chair- 
man of the public trustees. He was 
formerly a special writer on the Bos- 
ton Globe and before that was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Lynn Item. As 
recently as last July the Boston 
Herald paid Mr. Cummings a _ back- 
handed compliment by saying that 
“when the new era of street railway 
management arrived on the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway under 
public control five years ago the men 
selected to rehabilitate the property 
looked around for a man who had spent 
his years finding fault with the system 
and they naturally turned to Cum- 
mings.” 

Fred Cummings knew the state of 
the public mind then and he knows it 
now. His work as the representative 
of the company on the board of arbitra- 
tion which recently heard the complaint 
of the men for more money is just one 
instance that shows this. Mr. Cum- 
mings has the courage of his convic- 
tions. It was this quality that made 
him successful as a newspaper man 
and it is this qual'ty that has made for 
his success with the railway. The in- 
tuitive writer in the Herald before 
mentioned said of Mr. Cummings in re- 
spect to this quality in him: 
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“By experience he knows when a com- 
plaint is justified, and if he advises the 
trustees to change their methods they 
generally follow his advice. He also 
knows, however, when the road is in 
the right, and he does not hesitate to 
jump on the local politician who seeks 
to excuse his own shortcomings by tell- 
ing the people the Eastern Massachu- 
setts is responsible for all civic ills.” 

In short, Fred Cummings knows 
when and how to be miltant. His 
newspaper training has taught him dis- 
crimination. 


Mr. Pettengill to Manage Ohio 
interurban 

I. W. Pettengill, electrical engineer, 

formerly with the Cincinnati Screw 

Company, Loveland, Ohio, has become 

secretary and general manager of the 

Cincinnati, Milford & Blanchester Trac- 


tion Company. J. P. Peurrung will con- 
tinue as president of the interurban 
company, but Mr. Pettengill will be in 
active charge of operations. Mr. Pet'en- 


gill was graduated from Brown Uni- 


I. W. Pettengill 


versity. He was at one time connected 
with the Western Electric Company. 
The Cincinnati, Milford & Blanchester 
Company, better known as the “Kroger 
Line,” was one of the first traction com- 
panies, if not the first, in the United 
States to operate one-man cars in inter- 
urban service. The company operates 
37 miles of! line and serves Woodland 
and Kroger Hills Parks. 


H. W. Kidwell Joins National 
Railway Appliance Company 


H. W. Kidwell has resigned as elec- 
trical engineer of the Washingion & 
Old Dominion Railway, an interurban 
line running from Washingion to 
Bluemont, Va., effective Oct. 1, to be- 
come Southern representative of the 
National Railway Appliance Company, 
New York. His headquarters will be 
in Washington. Mr. Kidwe!l entered 
the employ of the Washington & Old 
Dominion more than eleyen years ago 
as electrical foreman. Snbsequent!y he 

»s advanced to assistant electrical 
engineer and then to chief electrical 
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engineer, with supervision of overhead 
lines, track bonding, power and equip- 
ment. 


New Engineering Firm 

The Buchanan & Layng Corporation 
has been organized to specialize on 
traffic surveys for electric railways, 
schedules, and all phases of equipment 
maintenance. It has opened offices at 
49 Wall Street, New York. 

C. B. Buchanan, the president, was 
for many years vice-president and 
general manager in charge of oper- 
ation of the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company, which serves Richmond, Nor- 
folk and Petersburg with light, power 
and electric railway service. He was 
a pioneer operator of the trackless 
trolley and directed its early develop- 
ment. Mr. Buchanan entered the elec- 
tric railway field as treasurer and audi- 
tor of the Memphis.& Raleigh Springs 
Railroad, Memphis, Tenn., in 1891. 
When this property was merged with 
others in Memphis two years later, he 
resigned to construct and operate rail- 
ways and lighting plants in Mississippi, 
later managing the railway and light- 


ing plants at Meridian, Miss. He 
joined the Richmond Passenger & 
Power Company and Richmond & 


Petersburg Electric Railway Company, 
predecessors of the Virginia Railway 
& Power Company, in 1901, subse- 
quently being promoted to the position 
of general manager, to which he was 
appointed in July, 1911. He resigned 
from this position on Sept. 27, 1921, 
to engage in consulting business. 

J. F. Layng, the vice-president, has 
for the past séveral years devoted his 
time to consultation work, being en- 
gaged principally by large operating 
systems. His electric railway experi- 
ence began in 1889 when he went with 
the Federal Street & Pleasant Valley 
Street Railway of Allegheny, Pa. Soon 
thereafter he entered the service of 
the Pittsburgh & Birmingham Traction 
Company in its shops, working on car 
equipment. In 1891 he went with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, taking the apprenticeship 
course and working in practically all 
departments. 

He remained with the Westinghouse 
company until 1910, when he was 
appointed engineer with the Maryland 
Electric Railway at Annapolis, resign- 
ing from this position in 1912 to become 
engineer in the railway and traction 
engineering department of the General 
Electric Company. 

During the war Mr. Layng directed 
the electric railway fuel saving cam- 
paign over the entire United States 
for the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion at Washington. It was due to 
his efforts that the skip-stop system 
was so generally used at that time. 

Mr. Layng is a specialist on sched- 
ules, traffic problems, equipment selec- 
tion and equipment maintenance. His 
work has brought him into direct con- 
tact with all the large transportation 
systems in this country. He has also 
made a number of reports of steam 
railway electrifications. 
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Edwin M. Walker Goes to 
Schenectady 


Excellent Operating and Public [ela- 
tions Record of Indiana Executive 
Results in Call to New 
York State 


The coming president of the Sche- 
nectady Railway is Edwin M. Walker. 
As general manager, since the close 
of 1917, of the Terre Haute division 
of the Terre Haute, Indanapolis & 
Eastern Traction Company Mr. Walker 
became a national figure in the 
industry. Good work in the manage- 
ment of the Union Electric Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, had brought the call 
to Terre Haute, but it was in the great 
mining center of Indiana that Mr. 
Walker got the first big opportunity 
to show his mettle. 

The automobile, the jitney and the 
increased unit fare were playing havoc 
with electric railways in practically 
every medium-sized city of the country 


——SSSsSsssss— 


E. M. Walker 


when Mr. Walker went to Terre Haute. 
To a man of common mold nothing 
would have been easier than to seek 
through council action stricter parking 
regulations, jitney suppression and 
higher fares, but Mr. Walker preferred 
better and shorter roads to the two-fold 
objective of pleased customers and 
pleased stockholders. His bold way of us- 
ing the safety car is one of the most en- 
couraging chapters in transport history. 
No car-for-car substitution for him, but 
a 60 per cent increase in service. Nor 
was there any exchange of new cars 
for the promise of a higher fare. He 
took the chance that increased revenue 
would come from more rides at the good 
old nickel, and won so handily that the 
money for the second lot of safeties 
came from local capital. Almost: any- 
body would be satisfied to stop at a 5- 
cent fare, but not Walker. In May, 
1922, he added the weekly pass so that 
his wholesale customers could enjoy an 
average fare of 3% cents. Still cus- 
tomers and revenue increased. A study 
of Terre Haute figures shows that car 
riding has jumped from 120 rides per 
inhabitant in 1918 to 258 in 1923. The 
graph hound will find the full story in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
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Aug. 25, 1923. Jitneys have been 
very nearly crowded out of the picture 
by the sheer force of economic laws. 
Latterly, Mr. Walker has also made 
things hot for interurban jitneys 
through the sale of 100-mile strips at 
pre-war prices. 

A Briton born (Worksop, 1875) 
and a graduate of fine old Williams, 
Edwin M. Walker takes the broad cul- 
tural and humanitarian interest in 
affairs that must be a large factor in 
the success of a public utility executive. 
Those who know him best have reason 
to expect that: he will gather fresh and 
bigger laurels in his new work. His 
election as président of the Schenec- 
tady Railway took place at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors, and 
is effective Oct. 1, 1923. 


R. J. Seigfried is superintendent of 
the Bethlehem Transit Company. In 
this capacity he replaces W. H. Garner. 

John Faulkner has succeeded W. B. 
French as treasurer of the Turner Rail- 
road, Turner, Me. 


Hugh Scott has succeeded H. N. 
Beckett as secretary and treasurer of 
the Cumberland & Westernport Electric 
Railway, Baltimore, Md. 

Arthur L. Davis, formerly electrical 
engineer of the Bangor Railway & Elec- 
tric Company, is now chief engineer, 
replacing Phifer Smith. 

Henry G. Bradlee is now president 
of the Paducah Electric Company and 
Norman W. Mumford has been added 
as vice-president. L. Vernis Smith is 
assistant treasurer. 


Tom P. Walker has succeeded P. I. 
Robinson as local manager of the Baton 
Rouge Electric Company. Edward God- 
chaux and Norman M. Mumford have 
replaced Samuel W. Weis. and Donald 
C. Jewett as vice-presidents. 

W. E. Wood, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Houston Electric 
Company, has been appointed chairman 
of the fourth district Texas Public 
Service Information Bureau, according 
to an announcement by George Mc- 
Quaid, in charge of the bureau, which 
maintains headquarters at Dallas. 

Hudson R. Biery, purchasing agent 
for the Union Traction Company for 
the last four years, has tendered his 
resignation to become assistant to 
Charles L. Henry, president of the 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction 
Company. Mr. Biery will move to 
Indianapolis to assume his new position. 

Mark T. McKee of Detroit, assistant 
to the president of the American Short 
Line Association, has been named vice- 
president of the Salt Lake & Utah Rail- 
road, known as the Orem electric line. 
In his executive capacity with the Short 
Line Association Mr. McKee has gained 
a national acquaintance among the oper- 
ators of the smaller railroads of the 
country. Mr. McKee fills a place on the 
official roster of the company made 
vacant by the resignation of Ross 
Beason nearly a year ago. His head- 
quarters will be in Salt Lake City. 
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Obituary 


G. G. Mulhern 

George G. Mulhern, one of the pio- 
neer street railway men, died in Cleve- 
land on Sept. 7. Mr. Mulhern was 
identified with the railway system of 
Cleveland from the time the first line 
was built until 1904. He became driver 
of a bob-tailed horse car in 1862. In 
the course of time the late Mark A. 
Hanna became interested in the rail- 
way lines in Cleveland, and recognizing 
Mr. Mulhern’s capacity for handling 
men successfully, advanced him through 
the ranks until he became superintend- 
ent. He continued in that capacity with 
the Cleveland Railway under Senator 
Hanna as president for a number of 
years and following the consolidation 
of the Cleveland City Railway and the 
Cleveland Electric Railway he was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
consolidated system. George Mulhern 
was always a bit brusque in his man- 
ner, but he was easy to approach and 
had the capacity for dealing out dis- 
cipline in a manner that left not the 
slightest trace of resentment in its 
wake. He was elected sheriff of Cuya- 
hoga County and served one term com- 
mencing in 1910. From 1912 to 1916 
he was adviser to Peter Witt, then 
street railway commissioner at Cleve- 
land. Since 1916 he had been in the 
contracting business, a considerable 
part of his work being done for the 
Cleveland Railway in connection with 
paving carried out by that company. 
Mr. Mulhern was born in Cornwall, 
Canada, on Feb. 7, 1843. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one daughter. 


J. L. Hale, for ten years chief dis- 
patcher of the Winona Interurban 
Railway, Warsaw, Ind., lost his life 
on Sept. 4 in Big Chapman Lake while 
trying to save two of his companions. 

Mitchell B. Perkins of Beverly, N. J., 
former state Senator and one time 
superintendent of the old Riverside 
Traction Company, which was later 
taken over by the Public Service Rail- 
way, died on Aug. 27. He was one of 
the organizers of the Camden & 
Trenton Traction Company and the 
Riverside Traction Company, running 
between Trenton and Camden. 


Langdon Gibson, noted explorer, died 
Sept. 5 at Criehaven, Me. He was a 
native of Boston and was fifty-eight 
years of age. Mr. Gibson, up to two 
years ago, was production manager of 
the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady Works. He had been. associated 
with that concern for thirty-one years 
and was well-known throughout the in- 
dustrial world. He was a man of great 
activity and vigor, being one of the 
few members of the Stanton expedition 
successfully completing the expedition 
through the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado River in 1889. He gained added 
fame through his accompanying Admiral 
Peary’s second northern expedition to 
explore the northern coast of Greenland. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Copper at 13 Cents 


The market for copper is again in 
the doldrums. The price is slightly 
more than 13 cents, a figure at which 
production of the raw metal is un- 
profitable to the mining companies. 
Last spring, with the reduction in the 
amount of the accumulated supply of 
the yellow metal then on hand, the 
price began to soar and on March 15 
the quotation was 17 to 17% cents. 
The prospects then were that the price 
would probably go much higher. Pur- 
chases were stimulated as the selling 
figure began to climb, but authorities 
writing upon the outlook for the market 
for the metal marshalled strong argu- 
ments at that time to indicate a prob- 
able continued advance in prices. As 
a matter of fact, there was no mistak- 
ing the tendency of the price movement 
at that time, but the producers appear 
not to have judged accurately the ex- 
tent of the buying movement as re- 
gards the extent of the prospective 
consumption. 

About two years ago the stock of 
copper in the United States was es- 
timated at 1,000,000,000 Ib., but by the 
first of this year it has been greatly 
reduced. The tendency of the price 
to climb early in the spring stimulated 
the buying movement and became at 
one time so pronounced that production 
was in turn stimulated again and by 
early summer there was a return to 
the condition of overproduction. At 
present production is estimated to be 
at the rate of 2,200,000,000 lb. a year. 
This compares with a pre-war average 
of less than 1,500,000,000 lb. Thus 
the present is distinctly a buyer’s 
market. 

For the producer the prospects im- 
mediately ahead are none too bright, 
but the economic tendency of the in- 
dustry is toward stability through the 
medium of larger economic units com- 
bining producer and consumer as in 
the case of the Anaconda-American 
Brass affiliation and the Lake Superior- 
Calumet & Hecla consolidation. Con- 
sumers may profit temporarily as re- 
gards price by conditions such as exist 
at present in the copper and the oil 
industries, but in the end the market 
gradually works itself around to a 
level that affords the producer a profit. 


Hungary Making Electric 
Railway Equipment 
Orders for sixty electric railway cars 
for the city of Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
are reported to have been received by 
the Ganz Danubius Company, one of 
the largest machine factories of Hun- 
gary. This company, according to the 
United States Commerce Report of Sept. 


3, is at present engaged also in the work 
of repairing railway cars which belong 
to the Hungarian State Railway, but 
which have been awarded to Jugoslavia 
by the peace treaty. Extensive orders 
are said also to have been received by 
the company from Rumania, Poland and 
Italy. 


Pull-offs Available 


The Department of Street Railways 
of the City of Detroit recently placed 
an order for 5,000 single-curve pull- 
offs and an equal number of double- 
curve pull-offs, both of drop-forged 
steel and made by the Drew Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. In making 
quotations it appeared that 10,000 
double-curve forms would have cost 
only $70 per hundred, as against $77.75 
per hundred for 5,000 double-curve 
pull-offs. A similar reduction from 
$46.10 per hundred where only 5,000 
were on order to $40 per hundred if 
10,000 had been ordered would be pos- 
sible with the single-curve pull-offs. 

There is, therefore, an unusual 
opportunity for any one wishing to 
secure low price on drop-forged pull- 
offs to get them at this time. A full 
description of this device is given on 
page 411, this issue. It is believed that 
the dies are good for at least 10,000 
pieces. This is a good example of a 
case where the pooling of orders for 
die-requiring materials would be a 
great help. 

Moreover, the drop-forged pull-offs 
are much cheaper than those made of 
malleable iron. H. M. Gould, electrical 
engineer for the Department of Street 
Railways, estimates that the latter 
would cost about $101.50 per hundred 
for double-curve pull-offs and $63 per 
hundred for the single-curve pull-offs. 
A saving of from $15 to $30 per hun- 
dred is, therefore, effected by the use 
of the drop-forged article. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Sept. 11, 1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per UD Waterctsis toate 5 13.75 
Copper wire base, cents perlb............. 16 125 
eel cents per Ib. ON ean eae 6 80 
Zine, cevts peri s.0 ape Mises see eee 6.52 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib 42.125 


Bituminous Coal, f-o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads, gross ton8.........-....eseeeee $5. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 2 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 2 30 
Franklin, Il., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2 


Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

HOODOO Ctemeeretecteerciete sata disse 's ssc $7.00 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents perlb.. 18 75 
Cement, Chicago net prices, muon bags $2.20 


Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal.. $0.93 
Wipes ia toads in ofl (100-Ib. ices) N N. y., cents aie 
Doeatiee (bbl. tots), N.Y.. per gal... 2 208 $0.99 
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Rolling Stock 


Intercity Terminal Railway, North 
Little Rock, Ark., has purchased six 
sixteen-passenger buses. 

Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has purchased twenty-five safety cars 
-from the F. B. Cutter Company, 50 
Church Street, New York. Ten will be 
placed in Terre Haute and fifteen in 
Richmond, Ind. ; 

Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
‘Richmond, Va., has just received twenty 
new safety cars which were ordered 
from the J. G. Brill Company on June 


15. The specifications of these cars 
follow: 

GS WS OF PCAN ah rao .asn fa, 8 he YOO eee Birney 
Seating “capacity... clmneswiemin cee) eiscrentene 32 
POCA EW CLENIE a. aicyorvin ce teseicin ote earenenene 16,500 Ib. 
Meneth VOVERE ais ss. cleats suse rcntene 28 ft. 4 .in 
Truck. wheelbase...) esistnses: ence 8 ft 0 in. 
With OV. EL All '.,c-!asteim eavhalaletekeimens ft. 8 in. 
Height, rail to trolley base..... 10 ft. 8 in. 
1SYoye Kil SoS AR Recion aa Coo Garren ore Steel 
PNterlor MELT Ae. csc ie aremacteaesieietel cae aieteee Birch 
ELS aT IE, 5 sie ecn ie ovk onanerere teleie tein Agasote 
BROOL) (als costae v sin Ws ip late pigieliaty ntetate ta stmtenee Are) 
Allr OTROS o.6i5 oteve. at ic Eee etots ote Gu CBr kT 
Armatire®: bearings. Tie dees siete tans Sleeve 
Carisipnalsy Sten «sci sreimienteniets Faraday 
Car? CHiMMINES) ccs ahem pee ee eases Cherry 
Conduits and junction boxes......... Brill 
CONE ON. 10 e soll wen, revel chess Wor ip tenacere ete eee K-10 


Curtain fixtures..Curtain Supply Company 
Curtainsmaterial: % .,chrtae kh mien Pantasote 
Deéeslehation: Signs ts Hicic asic ve minioneiateens Hunter 
Door operating mechanism............ 
Sinieha ees tDievalel svetetetete Safety Car Equipment 
Ware “BOXES Ak)sic wai eiteains seine Johnson 
Fenders or wheelguards..H. B. Life Guard 
Gears and pinion G.E. 
SLANE DLAC) i veneraiareteieleie ooetamisi aie eae ietenets 
Heater equipment .. 
Headlights .....0.., 
Journal bearings 
ROU Aa) * DORSR) Mii sie ale eee teluanenevaleiees peas 
Lightning arresters ....... G.E. Company 


ee ee Cy * 


Motors, type and number........ GE. 264 
Paint varnish or enamel.......... Enamel 
WECSABEENE [is iovetale > nike aoteLeneeeimete International 
MANACHS! (21's sin otelnicpenemensieaetee O. B. Company 
ASN “PRETO leis prersieistakeies witout & Brit 
SOAS is ctl ci atatonons peneeetctat iehenel atone Brill Waylo 
meatine material) sss sears m vicve oleh sete Slat 
Stack: adjuster 9... jc. ceniine eeeee vas Brill 
DSDrIMSSS 1 eis! S. eam senatorale eee ee ome Brill 
Trolley catchers or retrievers......... 
AMG, SHeeE TSO od oO Company 
TrOUey DASE th. waters e O. B. Company 
Trolley wheels or shoes...........:Wheels 
PPTUCKS yea cievosevetaidicivie’« sieteie aietclarcrercee eee Brills 
MieECH ATOR Ps fain: e wtudeta testes erabanernercreaks Brill 
Wheels (type and size)....26 in. cast iron 


Special devices, etc.— Doors open inwardly ; 
seat on one side, longitudinal, grab handle 
on front corner post. 


Track and Roadway 


Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Appleton, Wis., will 
raise its tracks on Racine Street in 
Neenah between Broad and Third 
Streets. 

Des Moines City Railway has started 
the Crocker Street extension. It is ex- 
pected that this 2% mile line, which will 
cost more than $160,000, will be com- 
pleted by the first of the year. The 
line will be double tracked a good por- 
tion of the way. 

Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Portland, Ore., is completing 
the work of reconstructing car tracks 
on Holladay Avenue from Union to 
Larrabee Street, at a cost of $15,000. 
The work includes repaving and laying 
new rails. 

Baton Rouge Electric Company has 
now pending before the Commission 


Council application for a franchise 
which will give a car service to the 
Standard Oil Refinery plant and to the 
suburban town of Istrouma and other 
sections not now served by an electric 
railway. The contemplated extensions 
are estimated to cost $80,000. 


Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex., announces that it is 
planning to double track the entire line 
between Dallas and Fort Worth. Work 
will be started in the near future on a 
9-mile stretch, according to V. W. 
Berry, general superintendent. When 
this stretch is double-tracked there will 
remain only a few miles of single track, 
Mr. Berry said, as about one-half of the 
line is now double tracked. Completion 
of this program will enable the com- 
pany to increase the number of cars in 
operation on the line and to speed up 
service. 


Professional Notes 


Hammer & Schwarz, consulting engi- 
neers, have changed their business ad- 
dress to 55 John Street, New York City. 


George B. Nichols, consulting engi- 


neer, 300 Madison Avenue, New York 


City, and the Terrell Croft Engineering 
Company, of which Terrell Croft is 
directing engineer, of 6600 Delmar 
Boulevard, University City, St. Louis, 
have effected an affiliation whereby the 
experience and resources of each or- 
ganization will be available to the 
clients of the other. Mr. Nichols will 
act as the principal for projects east of 
Illinois, whereas the Croft organization 
will so act for projects west of that 
state. The combination will specialize 
in mechanical and electrical engineering 
for power and industrial plants, insti- 
tutions and buildings, as have the com- 
ponent companies in the past. 


H. P. Hevenor, consulting engineer, 
formerly connected with Dwight P. 
Robinson & Company, Inc., has re- 
cently opened personal offices at Suite 
601, 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. Mr. Hevenor was educated 
in Philadelphia and has had eighteen 
years’ experience in the design and 
construction of track. He started with 
William’ Wharton, Jr. & Company, 
manufacturers of special trackwork, 
and later was employed by the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company, as track 
specialist and assistant engineer. He 
then went to Chicago with the Buda 
Company, in charge of the manufacture 
of special trackwork, and later spent 
five years in the office of the ehief 
engineer of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. In 1916 Mr. 
Hevenor entered private practice, un- 
der the firm name of Engel & Hevenor, 
engineers and contractors, making a 
specialty of track construction, during 
which time he installed all the track 
on the Seventh Avenue branch of the 
New York subway. He has also built 
track for a number of other prop- 
erties, including the Third Avenue 
Railway, New York City; the Eighth 
& Ninth Avenue Railroad, New York 


City; the Trenton & Mercer County 
Traction Company, the Capital Trac- 
tion Company, Washington, D. C.; New- 
port News & Hampton Railway, Gas 
& Electric Company, Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and the Connecticut Company, and for 


the past year has been retained by © 
Dwight P. Robinson & Company, Inc., 


in a consulting capacity. 


Trade Notes 


National Railway Appliance Com- 


pany of New York, N. Y. has been. 


appointed the New York, New Jersey 
and New England agent of the Yellow 
Coach Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago for the distribution of city and 
intercity buses. 

Consolidated Car Heating Company, 
Albany, N. Y., has announced the acqui- 
sition of the patents, equipment, good 
will and other assets of the Automatic 
Ventilator Company of New York City 


and also that it is prepared to fill — 


orders for all types of automatic ven- 
tilators heretofore supplied by that 
company.» 


New Advertising Literature 
Heine Boiler Company, St. Louis has 
issued a pamphlet drawing attention 
to the necessity for keeping boiler tubes 
clean. 

Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has issued a folder stressing the 
importance of safety as the primary 
responsibility of the central station. 


Uehling Instrument Company, Pater- 
son, N. J., has just issued a leaflet 
showing in diagrammatic form the sim- 
plicity in operation of its CO. recorder 
and indicator. 

Crescent Truck Company, Lebanon, 
Pa., has issued a descriptive and iilus- 
trated booklet entitled “Electric Indus- 
trial Trucks and Tractors.” Various 
types of storage battery trucks suit- 
able for use in the railway shop or 
warehouse are described. 


Edward G. Herbert, Ltd., Manchester, 
England, has issued a circular deserib- 
ing the pendulum hardness tester, a 
description of which was given in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 26, 
1923, page 896. Reprints have also 
been made of an article on some. recent 
developments in hardness testing which 
appeared in the London Engineer for 
June 29, 1923. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a new catalog covering 
line material and porcelain insulators. 
The catalog is supplementary to the 
company’s large supply catalog and 
has been issued for the convenience 
of purchasers of these two allied lines 
of materials. It is a 200-page publica- 
tion of convenient size, is fully illus- 
trated and contains a complete descrip- 
tion of all the company’s line material 
and porcelain insulators. 


